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Start d-tip comedian, c 1800 : one-man puppet theatre, one of a set 
ur«i 1 1 l vater -colours depicting Chinese trades and professions, 
yrooably from Peking ; now in the Spencer Collection of books 
ana manuscripts on Asian dance in the New York Public Library. 
in 'fi, re l\ r °diiCBd in the first issue of thfi Bulletin on Research 
in tne Humanities, which is the, successor- journal to . the eighty- 
V ea, '-old Bulletin of tlie New York Public Library, “arising M 
neu rP‘^ nrfoi ‘ M under the same editor, David V. Erdmtui. The 


i/*5 editorial aim is *' to be of greater service to the Generalist — 
J'omy bu persuading the Specialist lo' be more optimistic about 
nLL, hle au dience This first issue (Spring 1978 , 130pp. 
yuarterly • subscription $15 for individuals. $20 for institutions) 
« available from Readex Books, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York , 
NY 30003. ... ; 

Commentary: 
Giambologna at the 
Edinburgh Festival 


The poetry of 
John Ashbery 

The psychology of 
scientific discovery 

Wordsworth’s Great Work 


Women in Greece 
and Rome 


.‘Sex Law’; Sporting theory; 
The philosophy of war 
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Local history : Popular 
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A quest without an object 


By Robert Boyers 
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JOHN ASIIDKBV i 
Houseboat Days 

88pp. New York: Viking, Press. 
$7.95. 

IAURENCE UEHBHIMAN : 

Un assigned Frequencies 


u ml it nr may nmiicipatc more or siiMaiimd. And the siiirumil 
less equally, iheii ivc muy hi; less ancestry of Auden — tvlui had selec- 
williup mi sec il as an nptimi like led Some Trees os u Yale Poets 
any ui her. Klim wanted meaning volume in 1956— juiumcil ( for the 
“ to snriify one hahir of the reader, first time fully apparent. This was 
u> keep liis mind diverted and oiil 1 wuy of coming to terms with 
quiet, while the poem does its Ashbery. If readers felt they could 
work upon hint lint lie conceded tell ufltat was going on in an Ash- 
that it could not operate in just bery iwent, uhey could respond, to 
that way for till poets, soiue, of it ar last as addressing or failing 


hpiritniil mdi an enltirgumcm of ulte Cintt- 


ancestry of Auden— who had selec- imtnal dream-life, a greater willing- 
ted Some Trees os u Yale Poets . ness to let events Inqtpen without 
relume in 1956— smutted for the forcing or directing idiom, lly affirtu- 
firsi time fully apparent. This was ing a general drift without affiliating 
mm ■ wuy of coming in terms with anything in partietdor. the poor 
Ash bery. If readers felt they could finds himself in time “ accepting 


tell what was going on in an Ash- evei*y thing What he leaves out of 
bery itoeni, uhey could respond , to his poems ” is uwsleriousify found 
it at Inst as addressing or failing to have been put back in — in some 


bock, £3.80). 


John Aslibery has become the most 
successful puci in America. J - Ie lias 
won the major literary prizes, hi s 
books are widely itvnifahlc in 


ant not asserting that this situation 
Is ideal ”, he went on to say; 
“ oujy that we must write our poet- 
ry us we cun, uud take it as we 
find ii 

Aslibery is an instance of die 
peer who, through much of his 


book surveying the American poetry ‘ getting at this tendency in Asbbery 
scene. Lieberman , devotes pie to accept everything by totally flat- 
longest essay In his Unassigtied tening 1 distinctions and pretending 


paperback editions, and his work is career, eliminates meaning without connection, the essay might in part and Auden positively amused by' the 
carefully scrutinized in the niipoi- achieving any special intensity. be a 8 lofis . 011 ,hfi late unilteroic ironies imp licit m such a 

Mat quarterlies Lind review col- Always concerned with whet to port's best-known projects. posture. 

rffv- i “--r » BS.’Ssjsjfs a s ■j*® 

, Let S°our d !imi; BS?«» raSS" i! a™ j£L 22 I- MS to impose.. When 


cisni, thinks him the most distin- anxiety within himself that, Impels thore is no doubt that by 1970 tion’ he wishes to impose When 

S l,e th/' “«£ “ful of ““ '« d f5?°" ,0 [ " te *«>,.«» *•« were conc-doiu Tfce poet 

nnd tnc magazines are run oi operpie without fear of check or continues to dream, but he. has mQn \ent& and events are emialtzed ’’ 

poems lvrlnen by yoiinserwT iters censure by canon or convention. Jt more patience with particulars, and that AshbeiVa in odium reduces 

trying to sound very much like the doesn't mutter in a ly picul Ashbery more rend] ness to let u thing or a everytiiine to uniform sub- 

Pq«* wl.nl I. let. out,, or what thought work itself out hereto die- £?, 


,,, ,} j VT ... _ , ..1.1.1 Id II-.. UU Li Ul nilOL LIIUUKlIk rvu. A IklCU U II L o 

poets Ilka liowurd Nonterov also niight have linked oue thought to plAoing it, ■ The displacements 
win the prizes and struct icadoLs, anoihor. The poet operates in when they occur, are more Liquid 

nhiui rv«iill>( infru-Ojit live tile 111- i. .1 i_. l _■ ‘11.1 . . .... ..l’ , i.li « 


more patience ivitn particulars, til at Ashbery'a medium reduces 
more readiness to let u thing or a evoiycliing to “one uniform sub- 
thought work itself out before d s-- stonce » does Mot mention that 


none creates interest like the in 
terest aroused by Ashbery. 

This is a peculiar phenomenon 
Some of us have tried, with small 
success, to explain Asbbory in thi 
classroom, concluding thut a greai 


this is an* effect of trance, not the 


wliat is tlinu^lu to be n mild trance, less abrupt, os though Ashbery had 
iu whicli he is relieved of the com- come to feel some muted affection 


wneu Alley occur, ore more u quia, achievement of a programme. Like 
less «l>nipt, as Aough AAbmW Audeni Aslibery is the more or less 


many complete poems, and Targe nothing but iiie possibility of thcT fimctTon *of objects, but one a 10 ),, 3 C 

»f. ,?i he K.s “ ,y . M S'i'i?!"- •" tahthl . d««» rtwmmmt P f h V s ‘oC,em M Z,..;. end Sinco" 


populous ot uiners, any kiuu oruiuary vx-poncucv, on experience reels rnaf a nrama oi some niomeiu . . i_ „T., « «.,» uat j 

of explanation. Other more gifted ho disburdened of ordinary is taking . shape. We sense that ^ “ n C L - 1 ? 

interpreters have concluded tliut sequence and weight in these poems Ashbery’s Is 11 sensibility for which | ,ke Disposition, tie turns ms own 

even where ordinary readings that It ceases to scein entirely mundane experience has a value I*™:.,, a T ® 
work, they discover nothing of familiar. Though he tells us he is that nothing more terrific nr dial* ® ee f. 1 ® Liebermnn a mythic 
genuine conscquonce in Ashbury's on his ,wuy to some well-known longing can gainsny. Like -Auden, reality to wnjen we gain acce.w is 

thought. Ashhery has won a great half-remembered moment or place, he is moved by tue homely' brow * act nothing more than the pools 

litany admirers ui recent years, but we feel be • CHres little for Hie and by quiet sensations. . If he shadow on the wall, which lie takes 

none would make of him gn easy moment or the place, that ha likes remains still more difficult than l .9. l . n tne t™™ Itseii. Kantian Jarrell s 

or routinely accessible poet. For the sensation or reaching without Auden, it may be only a matter critique or Auden in these 

adherents aud detractors alike., he knowing wliat it is he’s groping for. of his coming' to terms reluctantly r A e l 7 l ? s " as to **** . us , ab ° llt 

remains often puzzling, sometimes His defiance of ordinary meaning with a ' disposition Auden was ever ' Ashbery, who operates m wtmlar 

impossibly obscure. has less to do with its being super- prepared to celebrate. Wba , mQ * es the poots finally 

T. S. EUot more than ouco fluous than with Us shuttbng him Lieberman celebrates the disnosi- iHE 61,0 . absence ®f a 
recommended that wo.be tolerant 100 conveniently to places he would Hon for Asbbory, as riiough he P liad 11!£ 1- n , > fin ° !' As h bor y* 
ot genuinely innovative poets who Ba snon never reach. Committed been commissioned to do so bv die ' Jj J wJSt 

seem difficult, reinimliiig us that n,,l . v l 1 .*’ never in .reiving p ue t himself. This run be 1111 ainus- ESufSJf 


- -T. b. Eliot more tnon ouco 

- recommended that wo . be tolerant 
ot genuinely innovative poets who 
seem difficult, reinimliiig us that 
Bru wiling was curly thought a wil- 
fully difficult poet. Somehow, 
though, /t doesn’t help to he 


or holding, any riling he cun identify 
securely is likely in scein super- 


in.y spectacle, ilie critic making 
perfectly dear and obvious wliuf is 


. J - A - 1 , I\.. .. _ ireriwiij’ tica r aim uuvious wuuf is 

tiiotigli, It doesn’t help to he *lnnus 10 Aslibery. On u quest ,cntutive aud full of defensive irony 
reminded of Browning «hen one is without tin object, munuiiig is a too- \ n t \ ie VCV5C> Thus, Ashbery is 


sequoiicc of lines like the follow- mtxitusr will steer around, prmend 


stupid song 


fug to ba carried by currents 
created by the iinmeusured, Inter- 


red” voice, aud given “power to 
fully embrace the present moment " 
when lie is never more rban in 


weather bunuet SonfinB Llio^frfaces ^ ° Wn bis to do so. ™ ccs *. ASiutery can sound more 

Is all gone now. But the apothecary . , 1 .* sur tacts, ITie poet who speaks tui essentially . Hko Auden tiuni UJke anyone else, 

biscuits dwindled. Meaning, then. Is often loft out privutc language is said to be bent ove » ln pocfms 90 playfully obliquo 
Where a little spectral of »» Aslibery puctti not to deprive on making « changes in tile whole ln« it i« hard at first to say what 

' ... readers of whut they expect but to fabric of our country’s moss sensi- «wy intend. Cousider riio opening 

ensure the continuity of a quest blllty’’ — us If Aslibery believed stanza and concluding fragments 

ror which ends are necessarily such a thing were possible. Com- of “ The Laniont upon the Wnrcrs ”, 

threatening. For the reader to mined to surfuces, the play of, . from Houseboat Da\ts, a volume 

uiiuorsiimu more rnpii lie does, wie moods over Kemper ament. Aslibery that flirts with domestic cosiness 

rvflP.r tivnilln linun in t m in vnnci It tc ! « « . ■ J.,.. .. r _ .. .< 1 


different is the absence of a 
moralizing dimension in Aslibery, 
who is content to pursue ilia ■ ex- 
perience without insisting upon its 
viability for others. Lichcrntaii's 
emphasis on riio political uud mural 
agency in Ashbery reflects an 
attempt to substitute a definitive 
" Auden esq uo visage " for wlmt Is 
an oven mlldor and more limited 
ambition. 

Whatever like very reul d If for- 
euccs, Asihbery coil sound more 


Clifrs, teeming over (nra Irony's 
Gotten alien uy inflicted ' on die 
passages 

Morning undermines, the daughter 

is. 

The lines are taken from a long 


Asmicry 
rs of win 


(tut they expect but to fabric of our country's mass sensi- 


they intend. CoitKidcr riio opening 

ensure the continuity of a quest blllty" — us If Ashbery believed stanza and concluding fragments 

ror which ends are necessarily such a thing were possible. Com- of “ The Laniont upon the Wnrcrs ”, 

threatening. For the reader to mined to surfuces. the nlav nf, from Houseboat Dam. a vnlumn 


■v» 1 1 I * Y~i~ - *iMM|<«t ii|||U|M| /lOIIUUk J that flirts with domestic cosiness 

The lines are takon from a Ioiih P° er wnuia nave to trv to 1 master his is turned' into u spokesmen for " the so persistently as to put ono 

ioeiii Mlled 1 ' The sfis ", 3 ^visible depths A with a mission securely in mhid of Auden: 

Lv<. b %‘ identified b/otlc,’ cam- pB SJ?"JS d JE^SE K! SjS" „ f Por *« ^isdplc h.d 

!^t nr n^ r s n, l rD - 8 ; depths he would like to plumb, and b^y in this region nf liL ‘' CnnvJx ^ changed. Tlie mood wa s still 

U ?nil Ut A ° i?ka fmds 1 68 ll i dxereby invites comparison with Mirror”, but then American nna.« Grey tolerance, as the road marched 

l“ ea i A * h *V, V™™ a , S J ve . 11, n . ,,d Wallace Stevens, he is not really are Sways tuS?d h!T S2l. P 2S . along 

° n l mn Ti V Ot . b0 c „ 0nsD,cd u \° dls ' Interested In what he can know, culture wonhei ita btole song of despair, 

cover adjacent passages that com- A [mins instead at a “ n.irn/ . j ,. l P rn piiets oy etie faithful, T 5. 

municHto someth lug more. Eliot Afflnifation that doesn’t affirm any- fo? [ PMt^feelThe nlmlfJ! Started up out of the hills, ‘fhat old, 

contended that the "seasoned thins”, he is a modest adventm-er ml t0 v? 1 rhe -mantle on 1 ” 1)ni . * 

reader ” would not “ bother about who 8 savour/ tho'^'scStioi^Sf^a^ Mked'for^L* vAthow ever 1,0 vln8 Again. ” 8 pcisl,Qslon 

understanding; not, at least, at experience without determinate * T * * * 

first ', but it Is surely reasonable content. Lieberman can be very good It t s all one It liov 

»n a ncirnio that me cl ml I In timn Otf* oliinl A#. Ji . 1 “ ,4 ° s 


Jug. But ono rinds such passages in 
recent Ashbery poems as well, nnd 
one may not bo consoled to dis- 
cover adjacent passages that com- 
municate something more. Eliot 
contended that the " seasoned 


first”, but it is surely reasonable content, 
to assume that we snail in time -nh^. 


want to make something oC what V T« 

we read. Some readers, apparently, { . * rWSJlnn^? 

have' been willing to accept Ash- ' SS a ?vthiLa ePse Sie hSs or.lv 

off^r an /riKi d ntimn Mte 10 co,n P a,c b ‘ s accounts oS the prd- 
■olriect Un rlSSSii couteinplate an . 5 some 0 f t Jie more Inflated 

.SJ32' S c aims of friendly critics to appre- 

ifiSiSli- elates !hl» iTestralpt. ,*i Ashbery has no 

' ; ^ ft.' : : meattddrJn.g about, and proclaiming 

.j./Thb IjueiJtiott^oE hqeanlag in po.et- ' the . smalt satisfaction Of moving 
;ry remains; for.-mopt.- 6 f. ua an open wJUiout significant impediment. He 
_ isSua, and wpat conviction's .we associates “friely " not because be 
. .have about it are. likely to ■ be has discovered .a navy way to put 


stiott-ot tojeaning in poet- •' the small satisfaction of mov 
t % . for-rmost; 6f. :iis an open .without Significant impe^ment, 

X \ what conviction's we associates “freely " not because 


m 


thought, and qtost of tie would now shift his. attention comfortably and 
agree, moaning is nbt what a. boom' ' ■without complaint: There Is a plafl- 
is for, it may be thought to bo .an 1 gent note in Asbbory, but it is bard 
■. option -like any other, a device. -to: 10 see , what 1 he misses when he 
be resorted, to. or not as the given 1 seems: unable to deeire anything he 
projoct requires. This |s hot-. an: cannot dlmly conjure, , . 
alarming view so long as you asso- Ashbery nubllaheti. several books 
ctato meaning with ideas. We in the ipSOs' and - 1960S,V hue the 
accept, gladly; that most pdets. do vpjumb : The Double . JDream of 
not tv^ork from formulated ideas' or . spring (J£>70) marked a dmarture. 


accept, gladly; that most pdets. do vbbmb : The Double . JDream of 
not atork from formulated Ideas' or . Spring (J£>70) marked a dmarture. 

B os it 10 ns which they macoed. to The'poOWs wete recoguJzably hlat .. 

lustrato as vividly and cleanly; as. ; but V 1 the - discontinuities 1 i arnf : . 
thoy can, But if we Jake meaning reticences seemed . leas ...wilful, 
fu refer to the possibility of shared the., occasional bursts of lyric-' 
discourse. Jp j fiif> r,© ^rowdlnf: ^ , 1 ^ 4 . 


August, not really 


The Only White. T hing " 

, Beside the cottage, the river-gates 
Complex as a lobster's jaws ; 

Inxhe oven, tho crusty dome rises. 

The* weather coils like a seashcll . 

Made of thunderstorms ami enormous voices. 

She carves mountains out of the bread. 

™ lo l ber ° ut ’ to say grace. ' 

n!?>£! 4 ! , £ er , ut a darkroom . 

By the inky lock t bread "is the only white thing. 

Peter Redgrove 


Very much at all, found ^TT, 
Hie hills 

You walk five fret aloitg*^ 
As a common hores^siSpJ^ 
About this for cretSei^ 1 ^ 
Blooms again in the dSite. 

5Ste^: wHnB ^veqE! 

limitation and cosiness 
Yf«e « ' what Is .the most acetaibl* 
of Ashbery s books. Oka*. 
not havo to be able to idmS 
the disciple in the ^ 
or the common heresy in* 
second, to see how the pa«aj|[ 
Tha critic Roger Shauuck reaiS 
observed that the poems refut 
identify the "It® they rtqb 
about, but ho one may m 
Asihbery haa more ln mlnj ftu 
circumstance, tiie way of tWna u 
which he is flexibly corapHanl lb 
poems bear reluctant witness 10 u 
indefinite experience which it 
intended to awake fleeting lmiaow 
in our own minds. 

If the poet’s Images are blonti 
rather than sharpened by the gno 
ings of memory, they sem m 
tlie less to stir vague sensations h 
us which may move to ben 
ostenslvoly poignant sources. Ki 
care,, intermittently, for «k 
ti-anspires in Aslibeliy became b 
consdousnees is so nimble, t 
udept at skirting the issues dm 
rear their heads only to duck don 
again. Auden had greater wft, and 
seems to have felt lie had mors a 
stake In Betting things down irw 
ntely before passing judgmeat. Ba 
Auaeu could be es unscrupuloio 
as Ashbery ln playing at ceadss 
without actually coming atm 
with the goods. And no one eh 
but Audon could soent so posltirdr 
unasimmed to pursue hb «« 
small pleasures in tho face of'rtu 
others bake to bo menacing 

It is not just the Auden of d* 
final period we hew in Ashbe*y. 
not rite poot of About The.Qsau 
and Epistle of a Godson, handlni 
out his gvahis of oruinby wsm 
Mora certainly it is the poot of j* 
niiddio years, of " Nones” Md k 
Praise of Limestone " and W 
Siiield of Adi Liles ”. For many s 
us this is the Auden who will am 
nnd Ashbery does 
promise our feeling tot me row* 
nients of Ills clviUzLug mMaures.J* 
drink of Audeai, though, t* tw 
reads Asihbery on “the adndfck'y 
Of guilt » ia to register bow IJJ 
our poet caWs upon hmue" to wo* 
through a thought with cpre, W 
easily he glides from ertry 
encounter. Guilt for 
wonder, t» no end. I" A “ oeu la 
“ Prime ”, die flr« P 0 ®” J" 
“Nones”, he ,^«itaj* 
ordinary guilt to winch mwt « 
respond, and suggests ar 
perspective In whldi 
ibly t>e regarded. For Asbw> 
is but a word, the p« sl 2“P °Lf 
sensation wffiidt never 
btow. off wltfi w Irir rfjwjg 
Incoaisequence. u ji 

anind ie a “ little d«sr VgJ to 
doesn’t feel seriously atapa 1 ^ 
elect plausible oydoMjf ^ 
causes. Pnactiatag a ^[airt 
anco ", it aalein *d 


grey, resisting u hi* 

unseemly urgency, a*, 'ruias, 
best has. a feelitig 
warmer and colder £*23 ^tereat 


warmer and colder J 3 ^tereet 
has the capacity ». ‘f’Sitdiiti r® f* 
in an idea, to tov^ ta *K\ helps ** 
ponse to a thouAt **4*1^7. 

2S*. 

mood ia vaguely poj 

often in Auden, , it 
nance to tiro uneasy^. adro ibne** 
Ing — not ey^*« ^ Jaofr 

— wlU be effective for ju5t 

In some ways A^J^eapIfl 
poet American 
bean waiting fo r< —.mine 


'*■' : . ,>i ' >• /- 
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Ml . e j days the mindless .years, 

perceived 

Hirt, lull -parted li|»a _ 

ways the breath of spring 
rreep* up tm you and floor* you : 

1 i.«i thouglti of all this years 
1 11 before 

But new it was making no sense. 
“ And Hie song had finished: 

■Ihij was the story, 
n,,/; critic sneaks of these lines as 
aiiedipiing transform a collage 
! moinems into some cognitive 
^L-ina”. but one sees at once 
Low limp and half-hearted is the 
attempt. Ashbery appeals to 
American readers because he knows 
tlie game is hopeless even before 
r Is played, and is too sophisticated 
V, be taken in by the prospect of 
renewing encounters. Wliat the 
critic calls "cognitive meaning" is 
nothing more than surrender to an 
experience without point or climax. 
Lieberman similarly speaks of 
•cyclic progression " and marvels at 
(it way form " slowly accumulates 
Minium ies" ; but be never tells us 
is shown forth In those epi- 
phanies, and foils to locate actual 
positions in the cycle. Ashbery is 
fiierary America’s favourite poet 
because the emotional truth he 
pieias ta convoy is entirely resis- 
tant to questions of value nnd sub- 
stance which contemporary intel- 
lectuals see as tedious and empty. 

llcberm mi's new collection nf 
mays and reviews represents some 
of the best and some of tlie most 
ulf-lndulgeut thinking to be found 
la the American poetry community. 
He is a thoughtful aud usually care- 
ful critic, but his elaborate mis- 
reading of Ashbery is symptomatic 
of large tendencies. He mokes of 
him, as indicated, h prophet of the 
sew dispensation, a genuina hero 
whose “interior cosmos” will “pro- 
tide an antidote to the disease of 
the culture". Represented here is 
the prospect of assuming a “role 
Id public life” without taking actuul 
positions or responding in particu- 
lar to any existing challenge. Ash- 
bery knows better than to promise 
anything, and he can usually be 
counted on to deplore nothing but 
firm thoughts and substantive 
Ideal. For the discourse of worldly 
.types with a stoke in palpable 
arrangements he has a ready atti- 
tude of wry condescension. Lieber- 
nun, though, likes his poots to keep 
. hi touch with .reality, and is willing 
iri celebrate a reality tifut has been 
reduced t 0 “one/ uniform sub- 
That- he can take this 
reality for- an antidote indicates 
iha| lie has not thought critically 
about rhe culture in which he lives, 
» tolture in which nothing is for- 
bidden and each alternative is mude 
ok P ucb 1 1 ho evory other. 
.Ashbery « Liebcrmun’s poot be- 
cause the aura of droani 111 which 


lie hit tlie*. hi< lytic dweaur^e con 
P.i umiMs evervtlting without dismis- 
sing any possibility. In Lielicriiian’'. 
ratlicul vision of the future, uficr 
nil, “ supply is ulwuv« equal to tie- 
tnuiul ” : whut u pleasure ti must he 
to speuk such words mid believe 
one is speaking nf iculiiy even os 
one describes the “ economics nf 
the dreum ". In the American 
poetry community, the cnsiml glide 
front the one realm to the other, as 
if they were one, is often the mark 
of serious accomplishment. 

.LUshermun’s book doesn’t pur- 
port to cover every corner of the 
scene, but lie considers a good 
variety of pouts in pieces composed 
over a dozen years. As anticipated, 
tiie critic who bus un elaborate case 
to tnuke for Ashbery will have less 
favourable things to say of Howard 
Ncmcrov, whose “ obsessive sanity 
of visiun " seems to TJcbcrinnn a be- 
trayal of function. He takes James 
.Wright to tusk for “ premature 
closure and waxes ecstatic over 
the "tui broken flow" of meander- 
ing music in A. R. Amnions. He is 
typically suspicious of surface 
brill i mice — say, in Richard Howard 
or Howard Muss — and fnr too ready 
to embrace a body of work that 
speaks to the “purity of being” in 
him : thus, his illu minuting essny on 
W. S. Mcrwin which sadly falls to 
notice the limpness in standard 
lines or the maudlin intensities 
worked up in his other quoted 
nassages. Liebermnn has an eyo 
for young talent but it’s not usually 
possible to distinguish his praise of 
one poet from his praise of another. 
The critic who thinks Ashbery 
finally committed to an ethics of 
“ clear-sightedness " is likely to 
blink a fair proportion of the evi- 
dence that passes before him. 
Liebermnn may be the best poetry 
reviewer regularly at work iu 
America, bur he is too close to the 
pulse of the country to understand 
completely what it lias done to 
many of its poets. 

Ashhery might be thought to go 
against rhe grain of popular Ameri- 
can verse, to present a challenge 
to those who want their poetry soft 
und relatively easy to chew. His 
“ Portrait In a Convex Mirror ”, 
though it is not at all whnt some 
have tried to make of it, Is a work 
or great majesty and inventive dar- 
ing. In Us philosophical rigour it 
demnuds a kind of care mid 
seriousness not required by most 
poeuy in our time. And it works 
closely with a more .or less fixed 
subject which it takes to bo interest- 
' ing not merely for the sensations It 
muy evoke but ill itself. ITnd Asb- 
bery been able to sustain that kind 
of commitment in his more recont 
work, we should have 110 occasion 
to com pi 11 in nf him. Tho poems In 
Houseboat Duns me not his host, 


bin unimi)', them we find iivms that 
repay aKiciiiiciii. Annum iln-sb are 
" lilisiness Pcrsmials " The F*j»1:i- 
nation". ,nnl “‘I In* G.i/ing Grain". 
No single pin.Mii in ihu volume may 
lie said 10 fill 11 s with wonder und 
gratitude ns our fnvoiiriic poems do, 
blit iiudl- M-enis perverse <u wilfully 
"exotic" iu iliu way of die' earlier 
work. Tlie uc hie veil piieins inav not 
be terribly different from the 
others, hut wo do have, occasionally, 
tho sense that Ashbery’s whimsy is 
iu check, and thut he wants us to 
work Bt something with him, not 
to be astonished or tamely curious. 

The most notable development In 
Houseboat Days is apparent in each 
of the bcucr poems I have cited. 
Ashbery has taken 10 themntizing 
his material in a wuy that is bound 
to seem helpful. One does not 
bIwrvs grasp the significance of a 
particular or agree that U is re- 
quired, but one proceeds with the 
assuruncc tliut the project, of the 
poem is in view. Nor does the 
explicit thematizihg seem a bitter 
concession. Rather, tlie poet has 
come to acknowledge' the intellec- 
tual dimension of his projoct, the 
essentially contemplative cast of his 
mind, so’ tliat he can tako pleasure 
ln thinking about experience with- 
out insisting it be immediate or 
translated into memorublo insights. 
Ho has never seemed more in touch 
with mundanity, despite tiie continu- 
ing absence of u fully imagined 
world. When he speaks of removing 
“ tod ay’s/ Bandage ” he accepts his 
rightful place “lit the Increasingly 
convincing darkness 11 which he 
creates and supports. In “ Business 
Personals ” he tells us that “ the 
song makes no mention of direc- 
tions”, but that we know ourselves 
to bo moving in tlie shadow of the 
past we long to inhabit — though wo 
know it never existed. 

Ashbery’s is a poetry of approxi- 
mation and melancholy. It misses 
what it never had and intimates 
a' quiet it can almost persuade us 
to want to share. It invents dimly 
palpable presences to shadow what 
it' can neither see nor remember, 
riiough it is ever in slow pursuit. 
In what he calls “ tiie dear bluish 
hoze/Of uncertainly” he moves to 
determine the- source of the consola- 
tion he has come to take In simply 
looking about, reflecting, and 
drawing breath. Tills may not 
strike us os finally amounting to 
much, but It describes tm occupa- 
tion that Is seridils and compelling. 
-And it is good to feel tlie poet 
■ kubws which plum to ni hfl is after. 
Aslibery limy not bp tlie poot 
Americans need, but he is surely 
b'cttbr than the otiiors vjrho tell 
them they are toq well endowed, 
top Intuitive and knowing to think 
on wliat they haven’t got. 


A tour of the pantheon 


By John Mole 


ANTHONY TH WAITE : 

Twentieth Century English Poetry 
144 pp. Heine matin. £3.95. 


This is a useful book, and was 
originally designed to be so. In 1957 
Anthony Tliwoite published its first 
version under the title Essups on 
Contemporary English Poetry . bas- 
ing it on lectures given to Japanese 
student audiences, uttd wliut we have 
now — riiough room side red, revised, 
expanded — is still an appropriate 
mixture of good sense and 'clearly 
defined sensibility which should be 
particularly helpful to the Intelli- 
gent sixth-former who wants some- 
thing more than a neutral listing 
of names and movements but Is not 
ready for the challenge of unusual 
perspectives. 

In fact, the first chapter seems 
perhaps almost too deliberately 
aimed ot making the reader feel 
safe. The London poets of tiie 1890a 
are introduced as a colourful but 
emasculated bunch, by 1900 some- 
thing designated as “modern” was 
“ stln-ing fitfully in tlie wings ”, 
Edward Marsh’s Georgian Poetry 
“ blurs the scene ” with its apprecia- 
tive ecloctiti-sm etc. ... A11 this, 
though in no ' way falsifying, does 
tend to erect a proscenium arch 
around the proceedings. Sit down 
and meet the poets from a comfort- 
able distance. None of them is 
going to jump out at you. That 
comes later, on further acquaintance. 

Once this limitation Is accepted, 
though, and once it is realized tit at 
there are to be aa eccentric Judg- 
ments, that most reservations will 
be tentative or presented by means 
of judicious welshing of tlie com- 
mentators (eg “To some it is h 
major problem . . . others have writ- 
ten . . it remaius only tu ad- 
mire Anthonv Thwaite’s skill and 
fluency in introducing tlie pantheon. 
, Ha begins with Hopkins, and de- 
votes further single diopters to 
.Yeats, EUot <011 whom he Is excel- 
lent— demysrifyinn without over-, 
simplifying) and Auden,' whose 
later work he generously defends. 
.Indeed, generosity Is another virtue 
that the whole book possesses in 
abundance, aiid that tbis can be 
.achieved without sacrificing critical 
standards Is well shown by Mr 
Th waite’s handling pf tho tricky 


case of C. Day Lewis, wfio'.u sun ti- 
med tali ty mill prctli lection for high 

C astichc are rut files sly demoust rated 
ut ivitii sucli fuir-mimlednc-ss that 
it is hard 10 imagine any good 
.student feeling that the Day Lewis 
file bus been closed bv wliat lie 
hns just tend. 

Similar doses of sympathy and 
stricture are administered to D. if. 
Lawrence and Dylan Thomas. In 
flic case of the former, the qualities 
of the “strongly patterned” poems 
arc emphasized at the expense of 
the ” petulant notes ” to be found 
in Pansies, und the latter's stock is 
unquestionably raised by the longest 

f ricce of elucidatory analysis in tho 
look — a splendid reading' oi “ After 
the Funeral”. 

Mr Thwalte points out at tlie end 
of a chapter on “some other poets 
of the 1930s aud 1940s ” tliat a guide 
or primer such as his Is no place in 
which to make comprehensive list- 
ings which become a “ mere assur- 
ance that the author is decently 
omniscient”, and elsewhere he 
refuses to “ collapse from hetero- 
geneousness into chaos Good 
checks on the headlong impulse, 
and it Is equally unlikely that a 
short review could do justice to 
flic range of Ttceniieth-Conturi; 
English Poetry. On the whole, those 
tliat are selected for comment seem 
to be tlie right ones (though every 
experienced reader will ask u wit ere 
Is ... ? ”), and where tlie poetry 
of 19G0 onwards is concerned It is 
always possible to turn to the same 
author's more inclusive account 
given In Poetry Today, 1960-1973, 
recently published by Longman. 

' In the present book there are, 
nevertheless, some odd imbalances 
in the attempt to bring assesaments 
of recent poets up to date- Peter 
Porter, for example. Is credited with 
a growth in richness and density 
aa illustrated by a poem from his 
latest collection, whereas 31. S. 
Thomas — a poet who has developed 
remarkably over tlie past few years 
— remains essentially a bard of the 
Welsh hill country*, only a token 
reference is made to H'm, and none 
at all to tiie poems • written since 
then, despite the fuct that as joint' 
editor of Encounter Mr Thwalte has 
published a number of them. 

A wise, restrained book, then, that 
should send students in search of 
the poets and encourage them to 
make their owu evaluations. It 
does not cjnlm to be gospel; but 
In the absence of other worthwhile 
printers of its kind, its Import A ace 
should not be underestimated. 


SEAN O'CASEY: A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Ronald Ayllng ond Michael J. Durfcan 
A rta ta lied ond definitive checklist of oil N 

conceivable aspects of O'Casey’s published 
' and unpublished writings which Includes 
many occasional publications not collected or 
recorded In any previous study of hie work. An 
Indispensable gblde to tho many tensions 
O'Casey modo to his work throughout hia 
career 

£15.00 0333 1 134B 9 

THE NOVELS OF C.P. SNOW; A 
CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 
Suguna Remanathen 
This study (races the slow abandonment of 
1 Snow’s humanistic faith aa his level and 
hopeful view of society gives way to darkening 
gloom. The author stresses the markedly 
Increased confidence of his later style, 
regarding Its Independence of literary tradition 
as part of Snow's originality and interest. 
E7.96 0333 23480 4 


MONEY AND THE REAL WORLD 

Second edition . 

Paul Davidson 

iri this extended second edition. Professor 
■ Davidson thoroughly Integrates developments 
in income and employment analysis with 
monetary theory. Income distribution theory 
•• and economic grawth theory 

, • 8n ingenious and Intricate composition, 

through which there runs a tingle theme like a 
tide carrying everything along, the effect Of 
uncertainty in making life, business or human 
. history what they ere’ - G.L6: Shackle, 
PcqpomhJQUrha/ , . 
hardcover £fe.85 , 0 333 23518 B 
paperback £3.96 0 33323619 3 


THE POLITICS OF v 
INFORMATION; ESSAYS IN 
COMMUNICATION 

Anthony Smith 

Comnwnkailons and Culture series 
The vision of an Informed democracy fa fading 
fast. The author's examination of tha political 
implications of all decisions mode within tha 
communications field laada hlm to’ this view, 
in its place he seas a spilt between a highly 
Informed tilite, who benefit from the newly 
emerging Information media, and a highly, . 
entertained mass 

hardcover £10.00 0 333 23610 6 
paperback E3.96 0 333 2301 1 4 

LIMITS TO EDUCATIONAL 
CHANGE 

PerDalin •• 

Macmfffan Irttemeiioml Cottage Edition r ■ * 

Education In Change ■ ' 1 * 

Using international examples and esse 
studies, this book establishes a comprehensive 
theoretical framework for tha analyst of - ■ 

educational change- DrDtiln examines 
education as part of a wider process of 
continuing social transformation and aa a ; 

problem of institutional .renews! - 

hardcover E8.9B 0333244974 . 

psperbaqk CJ2.96 0333 2449? V 
1 • • ' • 1 ' 1 . 

' MANAGEMENT DECISION 
SUPPORT SYSTEMS, ' . . 

Andrew MoCqah and Michael 6. Scott - 
Morton ■ ■ ■ 

This book shows how a computer oan work as 
a flexible decision rid. thereby taking a new 
role in management. Jhe authpre examlnd the 
general principles 6f decision support systems : 
and show how to apply these systems, to 

spscificpraWems 

: ^ 10.0Q ■ 0 333.190394 V , 


. AFTER INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY? 
THE EMERGING SELF-SERVICE 
. ECONOMY 
- Jonathan Qerahuny 
A direct and forceful challenge to tiie notion 
thBt advanced Western soriotlaa are gradually 
1 becoming ’sendee* ecghonilbA.end bra moving 
' away from thafr manufacturing roles, . 

Garahuny argues that they are becoming 'self- 
service’ economies, increasingly reliant upon 
material production, and that service 
Industries are already declining ' 
hardcover £7,95 0 333 23276 6 
paperback C3.2 5 0333232763 

NATIONAL MONETARY AND 
FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 

QrflBfne S. Darrance • ‘ . • 

. .Jhe 197Q’a have bo far barin' tfi« # Ota&f \ * ' ' 
• v tooneterism, with tha doctrines 'of Keybtw . ' 

. belrig exchanged for those of Milton Frfedmati. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Love-making and law-breaking 


By J. K. Wing 


TONY HONOR E : 

Sex Law 

207pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 

D, J, WIST, C. ROY and 
FLORENCE L. NICHOLS : 

Understanding Sexual Attacks 
A Study based upon a Croup of 
Rapists Undergoing Psychotherapy 
17fipp. Heincmanu. £7.95 (paper- 
back. £2.80). 


. l« 

may now legally have sexual con* 
tucis with each orher have become 
defined us the result of u process 
of continuous change in the social, 
religious and political opinions of 
leglslarors, judges uud juries. Given 
this historical context, mid the fact 
time evolution is still continuing, it 
is impossible to regard sox law as 
morally neutral. Certainly Tony 
I ion ore, Regius Professor of Civil 
Law nt Oxford and an expert on 


his style anil of the curious process 
by which law is made its mure find 
more cases conic to Judgment: 
if either or both spouses are in- 
i-fipuhie of consummating it, the 
marriage is voidable, and Either 
mny petition for nullity. Tlio in- 
capacity or impotence must exist 
at tin.* time or the marriage. If 
the spouses were capable, it 
makes no difference Hint one 
became incapable later, and if 
they were Incapable then, it 
makes no difference that they 
had intercourse, or even a child, 
before nuu'rlagc. The cause may 
be physical or mental. A wife 
who has an " invincible repug- 
nance” to intercourse with her 
husbnml is incapable of consum- 
mating the marriage. But the In- 
capacity must.be permanent and 
incurable. If it could only be 
cured by a dangerous operation, 
or one which rim impotent 
spouse refuses to undergo, it 
counts as “ incurable ". The Inca- 
pacity need not, however, 
amount to being unable to have 
sexual intercourse with anyone. 
Ir Is enough if the husband can- 
not have intercourse with the 


gius 

I exp 

Roman Jaw, Is not inclined to do 
so. lie points out in Sex Lata that 
the very term “morality” has mas- 
sive sexual overtones. On tha other 
hmid, ho is against any narrow 
specification of what sexual con- 
duct should he regarded as legit- 
imate and gives, as n modem exam- 
ple of how far such restrictions 
can lie carried, a quotation from 
the Peking People's Daily : "Love 
between man nnd woman . . . 
consumes energy and wastes time. 

On tho other hand, Jove of Hie 

S arty and of the chairman, Mao 
se-tung, takes no tiino at all nud 
is in itself a po warful tonic. 1 * Elc 
might equally have quoted the laws 
of Saudi Arabia which lmvo a reli- 
gious rather than a political basis. 

. Throughout the book. Professor 
Xlonor£ unobtrusively supports his 
vwn imeroedms position between 
moral neutrality nnd moral pros- 
cription; one which is batted upon 
a .recognition both. of rights- end pf 
. responsibilities. He has no com- 
pi unction, indeed he shows a cer- 
tain delight, in demonstrating that 
die fc»w is «n- ass. For example, a 
boy under fourteen cannot be con- 
victed of nny of fence involving sex- 
' uni intercourse, not because he is 
incapable of the act but because, in 
Rwiuut Iww, the ngc of puberty and 
of majority was set at fourteen. It 
was considered indecent to nsk 
whether n boy Under (hit ago was 
capable of erection or ejaculation. 

The uge of majority is now eighteen 
but homosexual acts between two 
. consenting males in prlvntc ore ille- 
• gal until tho rro of twenty-one. 

The maximum sentence for inter- 
course with a' girl under thirteen 
is life imprisonment, nnd with n 

girl nged thirteen to sixteen Lwo ■ « ■ ■ , , , 

years. In spite of the fact thot a ~~ r “• 

aW S%!m -By Julian Symons 

girls interviewed had first had in- ^ : — 

tcrcourse before the legal age qf 
consent. Very few of the partners 
can hove been prosecuted. 

B-eiil nd our recognition of these 
. anoma&cs can be traced some fun- 
damental changes in attitudes to 

sexual behaviour. We tire more 

concerned now with over than with 
under-population. Effective means 
of contraception and a low morbl 


wife nr the wife with the hus- 
band: the incapacity may be rel- 
ative tu her or him ( quoad banc, 
quoad hunch Impotence is not 
made out simply because tho 
first attempt nt intercourse, or 
the first few attempts, fail. 

Endt duiiGi; in the paragraph is 
derived from a particular case and 
each is carefully referenced. 

Tho legiti ' definitions of n 
brothel, of indecent assnulr, and of 
sexual Intercourse, have the same 
quality of bizarre precision. The 
author remorselessly piles FcJion 
upon Ossa and, once tho reader lius 
wondcringly digested one or two 
examples, he or she is likely to 
hurry out to tho concluding sections 
of the chapters, which contain sug- 
gestions .for reform. Professor 
Honor A is no revolutionary. He 
advocates a number of pntctical 
sieps which would ihuvo the effect 
of tidying up tho law and of elim- 
inating the more obvious anom- 
alies. 

One of the most Interesting 
directions for change omerges from 
a comparison of the law rotating to 
marriage and that relating to coha- 


bitation. Professor Honure points 
out that “nn one hus go , far 
tiumghi- out wltiU the law is trying 
to ucluevc ”. Many people live 
together without marrying and 
many marriages arc very brief. 
Should it, therefore, be made pos- 
sible for murrled mud unmarried 
couples ■ (heterosexual uud homo- 
sexual) to contract freely concern- 
ing income, property, domestic 
chores, sexual relations, contracep- 
tion, children and separation 7 At 
the moment, chore are conflicting 
laws of contract, pensions, supple- 
mentary benefit, and so on, not all 
of which favour marriage although, 
in general, there is sill] a fairly 
sharp distinction. If, as Professor 
Ho nor 6 suggests, society is not 
ready to give, both statuses equal 
recognition, tire reason muse bo 
that marriage iriipldcs tha accept- 
ance of certain duties, pni'ticiilarly 
in relation to bringing up children 
but also concerned with mutual 
support during bad times as well 
.as good, which many cohabitees arc 
unwilling to assume. 

A comprehensive approach to sex 
Imw would be bused on tfliree prln- 
dpLes. First! people should be free 


y-yt for •*’ * •■= • ; ■; v*; ■■ ■■ /> : - ! - ' • ?; v •• {-> ■ 'c & . -iV-tf * . 



Jackies at Doncaster: one of the forty coloured engravings in George Walker’s The Cositmiu i f York' shire, 
f{M Published in I814.\vhich has been produced in an attractive facsimile edition bit Caliban Hanks, 1.1 The 
Dock, Firle, Sussex BN 8 6NY ( ICOpp . CIO). Other plates depict country trades And pursuits , as i veil as 

; • militia uniforms. ■ ■ ■ ; * ; ■ 
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\ Games and the numbers-game 


ALLEN GUTTMANN : ’ • } 

From Ritual to Record *'■ }, 

The Nature of Modern Sports >. 

t98pp. Guildford ; Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, $16.20, J. 


dity associated with pregnancy and 
childbirth have relieved w’onien 


from parr of their former depend- 


Allen Guttmonn's book begins Jlih 
two quotations from Roger Banpis- 
ter*s autobiography which convey 
expressively the difference between 


did- they become themselves tempor- 
ary gads. .Tho characteristics' of 
modem sport arc defined 'os secular- 
ism, specialization of > roles, equality 
of opportunity to compete, rationali- 
zation, quantification, bureaucratic 
organization, and the quest for 
records. .... 

These are necessarily abstractions, 
but when they are assessed, in. terms 
of detailed reality tho result is often 
persuasive Ritual stili exists., but 
only in a perverse or -ludicrous form. 
The example given here of -the 
famous basketball coach ipho before 
every match' winked at hds wife, 
patted the knee of tile assistant 
coach, tugged at lils socks and 
leaned over to tap the floor, could 


rise of modern sport, wliich in die 
author’s view watf bom in Fuel uud 
in tho eighteenth century, Professor 
Guttnimin stays reasonably enough 
that thbre must be n relationship 
between sport and society, - nnd 
plumps, for a modified form of whut 
he calls WebeHoji; interpretation. 

If si?ort now is "scientific'* in 
its insistence on numbers and on 
the proof of superior achievement 
embodied in records, it is because. 
Western society Is also scientific, 
and of course insistently bureau- 
cratic too. Short itself instinctive, 
originating in the impulse to play. 
Our modern concerns have inevit- 
ably turned dlls impulse into some- 
thing else. We wish always to prove 
something, to suy by means of fig- 
ures that A is better than B. Wax 
Bradman a greater batsman than 



This mafxflal Is presented fn„ the 


suggests 
wer. In. 



prostitution. Having set 
. in this way, the second 
each chapter, deals with 
.bppratlon . oF the ' law ... 
'countries. Professor Honord 1 
,is plain, functional, ecoriomi 
jnrgon-free. There ar 


the author's . general a P s, the author sears, is id«d for the K 
primitive, societies stinrt ■ ^wntmitotion at hwilviduaVand teem uT 
rttnoil, often with reli^bua - .statistics, and basketball I* almost Jv. - « ■ ■ --j «««««.» 

has.- becoime a toll- ■■ equally good.. American football la National Gome • nnd "Hie Fa a- 
Largely concerned \{ess susceptible: to analysis by, num. n ”5^ J? olbltW '* soeni 


sport js co aside ruble, some 
4ns suggestions and comparisons, 
the chap tors " Why UasebBll Was 


to refuse sexual C ont n « 
wish and tiwuld 
Hon of U,o law JfSj Lf« hf 
force unwelcome cwiSrt 1 * ^ n 
XMs means tiiaV E? ^ frn 
paired cap^iiy f „ r ,- 

minora and 

retiwded also ^ 

(Professor ' Hono 
lUiention to the poiiB.!ri 
ta f. some form SjS/l. 
rohof to retarded 
people but does riot 

obNun consent that |, mV 
free.^ Second, a degree Jr 
discnuuunatioti is tScoX 1 ' 1 
order to support sorialhfS,.? 
conitnaeLs ouch as;nJjME' 
the nghts of faditid«£ 
self-expression should be 
legal sanction even i % 
offoud tho preferences ^ ^ 

mojomy The euihor U A 
of tho dangers of making^lj 
forauty a crime. 

Prafessor Ifonord is QM 
in« “permistiveneBs”. H. u 
made .nn honest, decent «j 5 
emUy successful aitompt to on 
history wltii contempoSy rjfr 
usiiis aU ti» formidable 
that au academic lawjw, tu 
ami huituunist can muster, f* 
reforms he advnoates arc 
rather than . radical, md iffo 
fallow rather tiian create duS 
in pubiliic attitudes tanardiKu 
behaviour, that is because m» 
foreunate enough to Hire i . 
democracy. Professor Honor! m, 
forgets dint. 

A minor section of Uunti 
book (and one of the lean 
tory, since the author Is darin- 
unfamiliar ground) deals will*. 

“ treatment ” of disapproved 
behaviour and with concepts Ha 
ness and deviunce. Donald Wtai 
wdl-knowu for his cool, fwJ, 
systematic arid Illuminating Inev 
Rations of complex and soti) 
contentious problems. He ha n 
written, in collaboration wltb tei 
doctors who run a therapeutic p! 
granpue for serious m offeouj 
nt a Canadian prison centre, i 
account of die history, crimes-ri. 
*■ trcabiicnt " of men who bad a: 
inittod violent rape. Prolev 
Honors might well apply one of 
frostily disopprnving word* (nr 
ns “ messy 11 ) to tlio rcsuluogMi 
ami from the point of nW«i 
sociologist tint caso^iistorV oetti., 
is Impossibly Individualistic. Not 
theloss, these stories make bw 
U tiR ToaditiR. If they do not Mm 
explain such appalling crimes P* 
tho nutJinrs find most enw 
ibenrJes inadequate) they do w 
to some understanding of the tfi 
who committed tliom, Thai c®" 
bo wholly usaloss 


tnnltilcs of tite . 

‘time out 1 ’*. A couple Jjwj 
soccer matches where- Mima* . 
United Pans- were present in Qj 
would make him dwngom 8 0 .. 


action 
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And the ldens .tol.-r 
basketball and Amerlcari ® 
are w peculiarly America"^ g 
tho origuial poj^tfjtf « jj.: i, 

BBJTK SKSfc 

SPSS‘S 


The arms of the church 

__ ~ 1 '*" * At this point the novel, so fit inly 

CL , * t j«a D . n ^ freshly written ut the uutsvt, 

gy David Lodge 


gotr GORDUN J 

final Payment 

S?pp. Hatnislt Hiimilteii^ 


£4.95. 


final Payments »s a weii-maue, 
Sic navel of refined sensibility 
ltd moral scruple, informed by tite 
, fl J s of orthodox Christianity— 
Sties one docs not expect from 
i, debut of a young American 
„i,er these days. It was In fact 
ESv well received in the United 
but the publishers cannily 
wlicited a pre-publication endorse- 
St from Margaret Drabble rather 
ton from one of the faslilonnble 
American women writers. Any- 
Lg more different from the 
Si of Jong could hardly be 
inadned; but there is a percepi- 
ibiT affinity between Final Pay- 
mtt and, say, The Needle’s Eye. 
In both writers the primary source 
*f interest and concern is the effort 
tf an ironic and fastidious female 
unilbility to be good. 

Fltial Payments begins with the 
funeral of the thirty-year-old 
bfcrol De-narrator’s fnther. She has 
aufsed him for the past eleven 
tears _ ever since he had a stroke 
shortly after catcliitig her in bed 
uiih his stur pupil. Isabel 
subtle, articulate. 


tli remens to turn soft at the core, 
like a sleepy pear. The imtin triuhle 
is the character of Huph, and It 
may be snme measure of the 
author’s inability to innkc any- 
thing of him that tho heroine is 
peculiarly attracted by his back, so 
that lie spends much of the novel 
with ills face inscrutably averted 
from us. 

Ms Gordon tries hard to compen- 
sate for tliis thinness uf character. 
ization by passages o( discreetly 


study In the power of lrntlitioii.il 
CiithuHcisiu over those who were in- 
doctrinated in it ut an impression- 
able^ uge. The heroine’s utter sub- 
servience in her father is obviously 
a microcosm of the power structure 
of the authoritarian, paternalistic 
prc-CoitL-iliar Church ; and her re- 
nunciation uf her Inver a desperate 
attempt to recover the ussurancc 
of persiiiiul salvation that she en- 
joyed as a result of her sclf-mortify- 
mg service. Iu the end the heroine 
breaks the suffocating Riip of the 
Catholic ghetto, and opts for a more 


Bullets and bigots 


By Frank Tuohy 


erotic lyricism and anguished intro- open und~hu monistic ethic. Yot the 


national sp 

individualism " seem »»jr v. 
Guttmann does ^ not 
views, and tadwd 
who Jtavo said thu 
most skilled »t indjvld^w,. 
like golf ond 


mains deeply 

comparisons, or of J u ®^^d«rh' ! 
sport based on nationM . ^ ^i 
tics. The idea, for 
cricket’s slow 
English tempenepm; 
an imaainod ntmwn'^.j. iv0 body 
(English laziness) j cpig 
would hove ; tiwul^t « 
ago, when tg&U ■J%Sj£itf\ 8*^ 
tlieii.it is today. P 

And there . ate bin' 


And there ate ■inow® 1 

author’s liking j \ 

}o slightly comlc frfnbmg fhat » 
hardly wrpdjto* » 
survey of Sfodmlts a 
slties revealed ■ 
majors were, bv aiij 

least involved JSeff siailMf ^ 
of the tables PTfrided » lD 
phasize the obvious- thflU jd iwj 

Such minor jMtrew^ Ri^ 

sson rippreri^® 1 “L/eriM 



spection by the heroine which 
only push the novel dangerously in 
the direction of superior women's 
magazine fiction. But it recovers its 
poise and power splendidly in tlic 
last eighty pages. Hugh’s wife, urged 
on by the jealous John, attacks 
Isabel in the most public way, and 
Isabel, so accustomed to having the 
reputation of a “ good woman ”, is 
unable to tolerate the role of 
seductress and homebreaker. She 
renounces her lover and runs off 
to another town to care for the 
charmless, spiteful Margaret, her 
father’s former housekeeper. Maso- 
chistically she sinks bock into the 
mean, ugly, repressive Catholic sub- 
culture of lier youth. That this is 
a neurotic, rather titan a spiritual 
development, is clearly signalled by 
her obsessive eating and drinking. 
It says much for the power of Ms 
Gordon’s writing that the reader 
feels a genuine sense of dismay at 


EUGENE McCAllE : 

Heritage and Other Stories 
147pp. Victor GolUmcz. £4.50. 


Twentieth-century Ireland , lias 
always seemed rewinding territory 
for srinrt-story writers, if fnr no one 
else. Various reasons used to bo 
given fur this ; the lack of accepted 
hierarchy outside the C luirch ; a 
leaning to anarchy ; n built-in sense 
of failure. Impoverished lives, un- 
bearable in rheir entirety, re- 
sponded to n conccntniliim on thu 
passing moment, which in its turn 
would - be nil epiphany of eternal 


novel is steeped iu nostalgia for, as 
well ns nausea at, that kind of 
Catholicism, and the undoubted dis- 
tinction of its writing owes much 
tn the hwh-cullurai equivalent of 
the Catholic elietu>— tho ” Catholic 
novel" of Greene. Mauriac, Bet- would • tie an epipn 
nanos, Dioy, with /ts characteristic t T‘J5i 1, . 


aphorisms that are 


oy, 

fondness for apl 
subversive of liberal, materialistic 
assumptions. " I was angry at my- 
self ”, says tile heroine at one point, 
“for making the equation, my 
father's equation, the Church’s 
equation, between suffering and 
value ", but die equation seems 
stronger than her anger, and ultim- 
ately impervious to it. Tho heroine 
foels obliged to ransom hersolf, 
in tho end, by giving all her money 
to Margaret, nnd it is by no means 
dear whether the autiior means iis 
to see this as nn authentic or a 
neurotic gesture. 

I have emphasized the Catholic 


Moore is a 

, elf -conscious narrator. She is well the spectacle of the heroine’s pity- theme" hecauseTt ' Tmerest's 
wart Of the twists and turns of sicel. and mental decline and « t ictiltwly flbd Ffoo ” 1 Payments is* a 

bo^rcscued rtel ^. ^Soti^htful. . stylfshly-writU 

from it. 

In one sense F/miJ Payments Is a 


tnanged to be caught in fiogranto 
idkto to punislt her father for 
uklng her virtue for groutetl. uud 
then punished herself by sncrlfic- 
UK her youth to his illness. Mr 
Moore is portrayed as a dominating. 
Ugoted,' arrogant man, yet Isihei 
b» loved him helplessly. Cer- 
tainly her self-abnegation was 
not simple. Christian heroism, fnr 
the no longer believes in the stifl- 
ing, reactionary Irish -American 

Cubolirism in which she has been 
brought up; while the progressive 
ouConciliar Church of the Sixties 


novel that should have n more than 
parochial appeal. The progress of 
its author will bu worth 


Deuces high 

By Thomas M. Discli 


MitUtnclIiar Church qf the Sixties EDWARD WHITTEMORE t 

• bM F er b .Y| or ^ther cold. j cru salem Poker 
. indaed, the long illness of her fnther **__ ...... . u rcfic 

his been for her a kind of time- 405pp. Wildwood House. £5.95. 
wp,_ from which 


... . she emerges, 

more frightened than exhilarated, to 
[Kfl the fact that she can make for 
»««f ««v life sha chooses. 

Whnt she wants most urgently 
HJircr, a resumption of sexual ex- 
Prienee, anf second, a job. She 
JMg both as a result of visiting, 
n upstate New York, nn old friend. 
Ui, whose politician husband, John, 
to archetypal male chauvinist pie 
mose awfuluoss is vividly rendered. 
Biters her a job in his County wel- 


There is nn assumption, , among 
those who read it, that avant-garde 
fiction makes greater intellectual 
demands on its audience. The same 
demonstrably unwarranted assump- 
tion exists among sc lenco-fict ion 
readers. In both cases this myth 
of tlio Happy Few lays nn obviously 
flattering unction on the souls nor 
only of the readers but of tho hacks 
who produce tho stuff as well, With- 


watching. 


garde speak in tj,d‘ self-referringi 
slightly dotty accents of Ufologists, 
psychic Investigators, and ReicheAn 
therapists. Often, indeed, such clap- 
trap is swallowed (and regurgitated) 
whole by the writers of the counter- 
culture (as the avant garde’s Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is known), 
who sense, no doubt correctly, that 
u is alone tiie lunatic fringe tlvu 
their likeliest market Ilea. 

. Jerusalem Poker r the second 
novel of a projected Jerusalem 
Quartet by tho American anti- 
writer Edward Whittemore, should 
appeal to tho lumpen- Intellectual 
end of the nv-tnt-aardo spectrum. 
(Tlio science-fiction equivalent 
would be A. E. van Vogt.) Whltte- 
mine’s model is Pynchon, but in a 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Book 


stories of Llant O’Flaherty, Frank 
O’Connor and others. 

These writers would be poor 
guides to the Republic today, with 
Its Dutch tourists, beefsteaks with 
pots of tea, women in bouffant 
nnir-dos coining nut of muss, the 
young in one another’s amts, birds 
iu the trees, aud so forth. A new pic- 
ture bus been long overdue. Two 
fine collections, by Edna O'Brien 
and Sean O'Pnolain, huve recently 
shown livelier aspects nf the conn- 
trv, indicating thut, in spite of 
whut you see nil the telly or hear In 
the pub, some of the Irish still 
belong to tho human race. 

Eugene McCabe’s Heritage puts 
tlio clock right back again. His six 
stories are devoted to the 
single theme of bigotry. “ Truth ”, 
tlia first story, recounts — iu 
rhythms that owe a great deal 
to early Joyce — an incident of divi- 
sion mi class lines. The child of 
middle-class Catholics living in 
Scotland is -taken by Bridie, the 
family servant, to visit her sister’s 
family In tlio Gorbals. The sister is 
a prostitute, there is violence, and 
the boy is forced to lie to defend 
Bridle.' She Is sent back to Ireland, 
and the bo 
saying : 


Truth is you can’t trust any of 
them.’’ 

Such judgments form the basis of 
the other stories, set in the border 
county of Fermanagh, where army 
helicopters hover over tlio familiar 
landscape nf “rusty tiu roofed 
cabins, housing a stony-faced people 
living from rangy cattle and Welfare 
handouts. . ... To them a hundred 
years was yesterday, two hundred 
the year before." 

Eugene McCabe lias worked in 
the theatre: to an unusual extent 
one is nware in his stories of tho 
antecedent lives of his characters. In 
“ Cancer ”, for example, the crippled 
lives of two Catholic bachelors am 
presented in their totality, nllhougU 
what Is on file page is only the lip 
t»f the iceberg. “ Heritage ’’, the 
novella which takes up linlf 
the book, has served its turn 
as a television .play. As . it 
stands here, this story is so- tightly 
condensed that its virtues are 
greatly enhanced by re-reading. It 
tells of a young Protestant, newly 
recruited to the UDR, who receives 
a death throat and debates whether 
to flee to England, and it presents 
a large cast of characters while 
refraining from passing judgment 
on any of them. An otter hunt 
brings together members of ail 
cEusscs, including the landed gentry 
and their guests, who are all in- 
volved in the violence which Hares 
up into pointless sectarian murder. 

A brilliant piece of writing, but 
the final effect U frustrating. Mr 
McCabe’s publishers speak or pity 
nnd terror, but there are other 
Aristotelian factors involved, includ- 
ing the ini possibility of tragedy 
among people unaware of their 
own condition. Tribal vendettas, 
where neither side even pays lip 
service to any values that concern 
civilized beings, are apt to be about 
as tragic as bus accidents. Bigotry 
as portrayed here forces thc.i . dor 
to keep his distance. This is a pity, 
since Eugene McCabe is a writer of 
undoubted gifts. One only wishes 


that he would move elsewhere — say 
lov overbears his parents about n hundred miles to the south 
They He U9 they breathe, —-for his inspiration. 



appeal. There is no dishonour >or 


modern spirit and the death of lan- 
guage. Are Burroughs’s cut-ups nisiwnesty m -uumu nns. tyum on. 
guilt opaque and nonsensical? »o is (lie w ^ y s i 10U jd one audience be catered 
episode, but sha has subconscious mind, Does uaiiaru s t0 . ra ther than another ? Under tha 

emperors are 
a vatu 


. i Lj2 despises her husband and 
.k rtPrif having a lesbian affair, 

&r iMbo1 ' 3 


gge - reasoq to regret It when she • auto-erotlci9m fail to igipta your aspect of- eternity all empi 
Mb in love with Hurii, a vet in combustion chamber ? Then It is naked and all erudition 
» seme comm uni tv, a married man your own friloro to plumb trie, cen- .p retence , 

afete e , be M de, “ ,S "" IS? *ST«SSS • J** i*J*. 

A painful tale 


^Valentine Cunningham 

JWWAKefielD; 

^el Quirk in Qrblt . . 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


-3ni of hot' past lives 

t mLYi t r ) e t0 be interviewed for 
gSW^ol headship. It can’t, 
SV^olJeged that there’s mych 
W or enigmatic about 



for afters there's also a case 
of tho burnt-out Graham Greenes 
one hot Moroccan summer. It’s -not 
surprising to find dimensions con- 
stantly troubling Tom Wakefield: a 
college building is, one reads with 
amaze, “hundreds of fefit-nigh ’’; a 
tetchy wife demands a “ hundred 
foot” kitchen extension. Not dissi- 
milarly, the too unscrutinized proli- 
feration of pieces of plot is accom- 
panied by an egregious refusal to 
attend to the detail of printers’ 
errors. 

And yet. and yet, tills paining 
rag-bag of fictional stuff, ntia mwrid- 
ing of worn ideas, from dim, charac- 


possible- actually- to 
admire the book is demonstrated 
-oh' its back caver, where an excenpt 
from a mttch longer review In the 
Americab Harper's Magazine Is 
quoted to the effect that Whitte- 
irioro 

assassinates tit e banal, revealing 
riie authentic current of madness 
that courses ‘ through human 
affairs.' reminding us, that the fan- 
tastic is; ublquiftoju, invisible qriily 
bde arise we nave emit our, eyes 
to it. . He discovers Hie genuinely 
' mythic In modern history and 
repopulates the world of litera- 
ture with heroes and villains wno 
aCe precisely as large as. life. . • • 
A highly orthodox Hmw of avant- 
garde hype, ahd.a .prqpf of Gpd s 
benevolence, in so ordering tne uni- 
verse that no mattef woo you are 
or what jrou look Hke mere will 


Rani#” u * um fin 0 Ugh things and 
Ckfoi* fPf.ye happened to Mrs 
’RlblnW - r L . iflinca she left the 
iJ Sf J ?-: occasionally to 

riplv ^V 6 - 3 interest as well ps 
bdjj^ ® to keep one’s horror on tile 


ters with too thinly provided ntinds, be someone somewhere who will 
does take a curious Linger Jog hold. ■ , 

Mainly because It Ungers so graph- r c]aJnis 

ea&Tly 
i with 


icall^ orer n . 


The Harper’s reviewer also claim s 
that’ " Whittemdre U: more 


} grap 

The dverardiliig 

motif »t • nte as somewhat less 

enchanting than a fairy-tale we can compared \vith Tolkieti than 
discard as too welL knbwii for pstts* any other j writers' who come to 
fng at BuTthe novel’s -persistent : mfof”. T f agree. that; titey shwea 
dwelling on the pains hdedless similar genteel poverty or iniagiiia' 


' Si overs gWe otfiST 3 ft,. tiw aid’that bot^ rire^lame htmior- 

. The iiu aidured by the Moroccan child- .istri, but WtltieqiQrt, tb a modernist, 
cfe-bel- reii ^vhose heads seerite witii' nlts diaiains/the traditionel crojtsof 
ip and and sSeTtjte.hom>r ^getting .your scene-pirnting 
itudent head nuioed by a juggan(»rit ttf 'In > consequence lus -exotic ^ loco tio 
-** ,«y*T S :ano a disci- of hefiig ^ nagged , for '^ 9 nty-«ve .are 1 ?Sm - 

i&gs&asg. 

bhfBirtfai husband- Just muring. - ..... .... - superheroes aj.i, . t . 


Hanaiah Arendt 

THE LIFE OF THE MIND 

By the author of The Origins of Totalitarian-* 
ism, this, two-volume analysis of man's mental 
activity is Hannah Arendt's last work. ■ 

“A lifetime treasure for readers who prize the 
freedom of the thinking life ... thinking, 
willing and judgement - the three aspects arid 
activities of the mind which are man’s glory 

• and hope , . Publishers Weekly 

* ‘The legacy bf a remarkable mind . . astonish-, 
ingly full, wise and humane. Learned in life, 
literature and thought it opens, enormous .per- 
spectives,**. Kathleen Nott, Times 

1 ‘A complex, passionate inquiry into the liberat- 
ing and moral role of thought. ’ ' 

New York Times Book Review-. 

“One of the last major representatives of that;. . 
Jewish intelligentsia of.-Genpaan and Central . 

• European background to,^ Which the moral and 



£i 2. 93 for boxed set of two volumes 

■ Alt redKaxin ; 

NEWYORKJEW 

. “CompeUin^Ji vibrant literary hiemoixi of bur ■ 

* time . . * filled with illuminating anecdotes about ; - 
the ^reat; and thel near-great,” J^orcfecha: 
Richler on the front page of the New York 
. Times Booh Review . 

£2.95 j 
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Wordsworth and his Great Work ' £&£§& The subordinate sex 


By John Beer 


U’fM.IAM WORDSWORTH i 

Home ai liriismerf 

|*orr First, Bonk l-’iiM of ‘ i he 

Keel u se ’’ 

The Cornell Wordsworth 
j-.dited by Belli Darlington 
478pp. Hassocks : Harvester Press. 
i 16.50. __ 

ALAN 0. IIIU- (lidiiori : 

The Letters of William ami Dorolliy 
Wordsworth 

Voi 3 : The Later Years 
. part J 1821-1828 
762pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford 
University Tress. £20. 

It is (uini 10 iiimyiiu- ll'n.f Words* 
worth did nm always, honi die 
strict, know ivlioi he "’as gmujj t" 
do. The .stiiielineas of the sections 
jnto which he arranged his poems, 
i he formality and strong-mindedness 
of his customary style all give an 
air of effortless preconception. In 
recent years, however, the Brand 
design suggested by his collected 
poems has 6eon challenged hy those 
who have souglit io set out his 
works lit order of composition, feel- 
ing that Wordsworth’s earlier 
versions are often more interesting 
than die final ones and that u 
chronological arrangement might 
therefore give a better continuity 
lo Ills best work. 

So far as his published work U 
concerned, this plan has worked 
well 1 but when one has pursued 
iIlq chronological method to its 
conclusion the riddling core to his 
achievement Is found to lie in what 
he did not publish : a series of 
drafts, many of them much worked 
over and revised during the early 
years »n<J forming a general matrix 
of materials rather than a set of 
clearly defined poetic projects. 

It is thin body of manuscripts 
that forms the basis of the Cornell 
.Wordsworth edition, at loast as it 
has evolved so for. Each volume 
lias been formed round a nucleus: 
die “Salisbury Plain’’*’ poems, die 
Two-Part Prelude of 1799 und now 
" Home at Grasmere The vin rou.s 
manuscripts are reproduced photo- 
graph lea Hy and meticulously trans- 
cribed • the editor also produces a 
“ reading text ” for the reader’s con- 
venience and in an ituroduction dis- 
cusses the history of the enterprise 
■lid die main questions that arise 
as one studies die manuscript drafts: 
With Home at Grasmere, ns with 
Its predecessors, much of the .work 
is excellent, and becomes imme- 
diately necessary to any serious 
student of Wordsworth. The editor, 
Beth 'Darlington, is in bo congratu- 
lated. The problems that arise with 
this volume arc more intricate and 
: extensive than with Its ' produces- ' 
sors, however, since “ Home . at 
. Grasmere ” (as the larger title to ' 
this volume suggests) cannot bo 
properly considered without refer- 
ence to the whole enterprise of 
The Rechuej the dong projected 

I ioeni which came to figure so 
argely In Wordsworth's plans. . 

. It is at this point that the dangers 
Inherent in reading Wordsworth’s 
later statements back into his earlier 
purposes begin to be apparent. The 
editor understandably ttoals " Home 
at Grasmere” throughout as an 
essential part of the projected “Re- 
cluse”. As ie well known, Words- 
worth's final plan for the poem 
was- Uiat it. should be preceded by 
..The Prelude end then take the firm 


Human Nurii'iij; and ihrra is no in- Why wh he m»l coiticu to leave fied. One of the few indications 
. licit ion i lint," m tliui lime or for It m that ? 


l lie Mari, ulwiiv* Imped for a Inn- l ,ocm lc ‘ a<l . s J® ss 1 . m * 10 ' shared vision it was harder to find 

Kcr poem: ii W L he, ctm.iiil.v, dur- ducitnn to ■ .ft n sustaining first-person voice. 

ing those - ve “^’ | \ v Jj“ ^ ke - U Gica < i v»tl P wi!h Dorothy in Grasmere and On Lliese hopes and disappoint* 
Wn!S '• a< nut' Words worth while recmuuing signs that Uielr settle- menu- the loiter* of 1821 to 1828 
bSkhm to tiif- ^om ns liis ma n mem in the vute was being blessed, provide their, own sober common- 
«« a? flJ!i more modest He recoiled the stark winter jour- lory. De Selincnurt’s edition Ik now 
fn^hl? Diana* Writing to De Qu?nccv ney across Yorkshire, including the superseded by Alan G. Hill’s fine 
in March 180+ he stated that The experience of trance at Hart-lenp volume, which builds on it but also 
Prelude w is more " rhmi half com- Well when they meditated together includes many new ileitis and is 
oleic " nr 2 -KJO fine:: ; to Sir George ,,l > toe fate of ilit* sictimal celchnned .mtioiuied far more romprehen- 
!ie>ciiiin>iii “in December he winie there mill iheir sense of » binding sively. Since the new mulerial con* 
i),uc lie hoped that Tne Recluse l«v« between nun and animated sisis almost entirely of domestic 
would run to ten or twelve tliiius* neat ion. In recently writing the mulerial and letters to friends it 
and. Thai makes a total estimate of 1799 Prelude he had celebrated the suggests even more fully than 
I6.S00 lines; together, The Prelude effects of Coleridge’s stimulating before how limited Words wo nil's 
and The Excursion us completed ideas ; now it was Dorothy who was concerns had become over the 
rim to about 17,000. At some point: at the centre of rho scene — Dorothy years. His letters ore on the whole 
between 1804 and 1814, clearly, no longer as in previous poeuts in- dull and businesslike, evincing a 
Wordsworth's cuttceniiou <»f the structed, admired or invoked but more general interest only when 
scale Increased sharply; and rite in- now accepted as partner and parti- important political question* (such 
di cut ions are that iL war just uftcr cipont in discovery of the principle as Roman Catholic emancipation) 
The Prelude had nearly doubled its of love in nature and man — a prin- are in evidence, or when he Is 
anticipated length that lie increased ciple felt to be embodied both in called upon for critical comments, 
his projection of what he might moments of deeper perception and , . 

achieve in the main poem. in their own relationship. What The most interesting letters are 

There is no conclusive evidence, Wordsworth is concerned w sav in 10 Sli v ‘‘\n 0l sm H a l) 

nm reaver that “ Home at Gras- thl * P° em ls lhat b y establishing P 001 ' 18 are staling 0, ) | 7 in 5mBM 
mere "^wus originnll^ititeiid ed*o themselves in the surety of this "™l*y Xmk K^hav’^S 
form part of The Recluse. It may human love they are offering a way JJJ* ™ ^ DorotU? (f,o die win 
h nu(1 been hut rhp lieliaf thnt ir was forward for mankind. As human *t is porocuy loot me win- 

nave oceii, nut tne uejior mat tt was . . narticioam in the somely parhetic and dependent crua- 

spi'aug up at a tame when rite oeings come to participate »o 1110 t it Hutsa-ii'* ,v»rent film 

only text in print contained the 8fln “ l f 1 eolJu « s J thfi v ydU gradually g‘« J* tS v inSiJ ASd tro 5 
long passage which Wordsworth cstabllsli a wider reliuxouslitp of the umaUtvl 5hn» 

later extracted as liis “ iffospectus ’’ Wnd and so hasten the coming of J]™ a mX the hetrei- readiue 
for the longer poem, and was dated the milder day SHJSS (iSZs 3 

If 0 I^nn ^ L m s r, r a n It was from his desire tliut The ceptkm w» be found in her Grasmere 

Recluse should body fordi these Journals are lees in evidence now 
W wa- sentiments centrally, no doubt, that but her lively interest in other peo- 
Wordsworth caiiie to see (or con- pie survives, and overflows in her 
SjLf citeiuli Se h f?JnJ ■ late!’ ilm) lMs P asa ®8e as offering a Utters to odwra. Whatever It Is 
mimA nlS? Thp control inducUon into what he that she lias lost, It emerges only in 

$ nrosDectus " lfaiM 18 °^hanMW >vantecl 5ay ri ‘ ere ’ But ,n 1805 °6. h . er constantly expressed conconi 

dnSSiS^rare orobablv added to the wI l°P ha W urne * 10 the P° em in J iai , lier brotl,er sllo,,ld I >, ' n ‘ luce hls 
S2n 1 aSP late? veirs owilest,. ii Us. precisely, this set N‘iaJ «‘ eat Poem. 

fyhen Wordsworth first aat Xwit ?,L? 8l i? , _ s “ ,,der Wordsworth, by contrast, remains 


opening to The Recluse was taken h was actually lived lumsejf to lUg duties us Siump-coii- 

Inter — perhaps even us hue u* tho ,n l , h .° ^ nk ? lnnd dales— am so u (roller ahd to writings wbmit'tlie 
18DS-U6 reworking. would be. In The Excursion. Rut. Lake Distinct and current politics 

ilia cumin I vision which caught the and trlds torotuiit n lofty position-- 


no ilout 
to be th 
been cl 
concorn 


pnrVin » ,ind not continued to realize itself The Keepsake just at the monluni 

llnnm thnf wne ^ 1,8 1,6 hoped. A bruve attempt hy when, Ills soq’s college debts liuw 

Er” “TOe ,, rnt th ™“ «' >«P>« It il. til. W W l» »«tled.' 

POdJar .and. .TlIB Ruined Cot- r *h Tnur a vnar Iifr*.- Wnrtl«u«....h' u ... i.; u.; 


ss he shouid hSvr coKucd to a*s h H i* 1 ? ir p Z vato > « fter , a vi ^ «» 

encourage the expectation that It d ,Y contiuued .to hope that it the Italian Opera. One ulsu senses, 

would be completed, vrtiei, in fact hid b hlSj * f ?T Jl nd iSfi! how ® var ' che long shadow of hjs 

so little towards U had been pro- pl f dge ^ . wi,b P'evloug , hopes and plans. In his 

dttced. Yet at various points In the Uor otny would turn out to be justl- case, marriage and the bringing up 


so little towards H nad been pro- 
dttced. Yet at various points in the 
later years, as the editor recounts. 
he would talk about hls poem as it 
it were planned out In his mind. 
Dorothy's anxiety that he should 
continue it is expressed regularly 
in her -letters — though she herself, 


when, speaking of the need Eor him 
to get on if lie vyere tp- comnlote 
another great work, commented, " I 


, The Prelude and then take the fbrin 
■" -ndddle on« bejng. , 

'■-'i: ^ShtCjoe times ;'i as 

»(.. ' wit, W -Jc/ha ' AWfo Finch poiWred ’ 
•;A;;.ibdt-~Ertd it. fa.. perhaps ’hanUt *tir>- 
. , : KjprlniHjl that It. iyag not completed. ’ 

: ll»\P resalon- given ii| 'thej Intro- 

: ductlon here, however (and often 

given In work on Words worth) Is 
' ‘ Hde was; ’ and, i Male;-. 

. .which' It hod m M$ jihlrfb from-lhe: 
,.g«b twiOjl it, was first condeived., 

. . poem ,wtoy envi.siohed on'-, « ■ more 

-ptodes^'scaif,., and thbt Wordsworth 
even hi ally wrote more than W'hftd 
i erigiuglly planned. 1 When . he ' i l**V 
discussed the project in 1798 lid 
;.aeid: “My object fs to give- pic- 
: lures of Nature, Man and . Society: 
Indeed, r know not any thing. which 
i wifi not come within the scope bf 


«ay another — for J consider The 
Excursion n.s one work though the 
Title-page tells that it is but n part 
of one that lias another Title”. A* 
late, as 2831 .th'ore. was renewed 
activity, with various people report: 


A Conversation At Bandol 

In black silk thewriler of short stories 

ut home to one other : it is almost dark \ 

tind now her voice softens—a gentleness . 

■sfie gives back acrost white empty cups. 

"The Monsieur ? He is well? " " Yes, well” 

■ "'And visits soon ? *’ ' But chert is ho answer • 


gresi, , .... > 

■ ' It witi .not uiilii .1836 that Words- 


, vbe^an ,tq iduht. privately to frlendar 
• rtiax the lftr^fir'.pbem was probably 


beyond ‘hljr. powers. 

; A mixture of vapitjr aijd laudable 
1 ambition - bad - driven i ■ him during 
: i theM. . years, perhaps, but ■ there is 


Jiildgiiie wni.out fom’ght, walking alone 
. safely as those, but' remembering you. ■ 

. Their. w\ifoniis I Winter, maybe, will and 
. W( K, and then . . ” The light comes round- 
.,. discovers the wide beach deserted again 

. . and her seeing his picture above the hearth 
: suddenly. clarify. How he will fade ; .. 

. she thinks, whatever I choose. Nodove 


: ! Biebe years.- pfirhaps, but there is . .. eon keen him aZfufTfnr t - 

: . stJlf^iornething puzzling, about the . " . -fS aTj *, fA 0r ' me * /H* 1 08 ^ ie waS > ' ' 1 - 

lack -of slmf-knlotyledge j . that dould .. ’ , . 1 And\nevdr imj patience— • • « • 

y, liave iSfft Wbrdiwonh coqylbced thr , C . . A- 'C 


Thelwoll’a The.Perfp<itetiC(, Sketches 
. of the Hem't, of Nature', and. of 


inn plivasc) ih e occWiVj^ 
into the quotidian. 
responsible a m u, 

hi* hotisehold duties oL^'v 
fended on him, with 2 ^ 
invoked in cupitulotlon “ 't 
of sense. So he remaiSft >.?'! 
still haunted by the 'UT 1 
vision of earlie? 'ycar,^f?f ' 
ihe need to den] with twSi!! 4r * 
W« *» their own lerrns. 1 *'• 

In one sense the form m , 
whole process had k ‘ 

tliere, emhryomcaUy J 
jniRht, in the Miltonic mn«l Hi 
PntlWip. look 
time when tho “ discern iiw J?,, 1 * 
»'«!»" «!»uld be -3" r 
goodly iiniverse/In love nd fc* 
passion but in the uffg 
commentary of the early 
Grasmere ” he had already r «V.' 
mzed the nbsracles that lay R 
way of such a consumraaifon ' 
could be exclamatory : ' -1 

H loves us now I this Vi i e x 

Dugins to love us 1 . . , 

He could also write spirited 
in celebration of the water-fowl 
patterned the air there vriih ther 
wanton energies. Immedfcih 
afterwards, however, an inerh 1 ’ 
note of admonition had creptuu 
he noticed that the two s«mu L ,i 
had presided over tho. scent wi 
now missing. A suspicion dm d- 
had been hunted by some tau 
habitant was followed hy a r«qt 
tion that in tbc harmonics of ik 
place the one jarring note tfu 
came from some local sfatyfoi 
going homo drunk at night. 

By 1806 these questionings rtw 
tlio effects of nature ou .thou its 
lived In rural communities hti 
been red n forced by doubts ibu 
the central quality of nature hatcil, 
following the death of Jolui Vote 
worth. Had the earlier baHefibm 
a true vision or liad he and DboiIi 
been simply “ Housed in a dreads 
distance from die Kind”? Words 
worth whs never to retain ib 
dilemma oither way. Despite m . 
poems involving iucurilanj of w 
kind or another into his (era 
visionary territory he lacked ik 
point of asaurance from which v . 
create the long poem ou the (rijn . 
lhat lie hoped tor.. He luiglu b 
hope to keep faith wiih the tl*t 
he had shaved with Dorothy diui 
the days of Iheir early aeulfBW- , 
but lie had in effect writteab 
elegy oil them as early as 1807 » * 
The White Doc of Rylostcnt, \av» 
speech of Pruncis to Hmily. 
include* the linos. “If jwt I?"*. ■ 
wo bremlicd die brcatb/Toftjta® 
a purer - faith . . .**. 

Occnsionnlly ho still talked 
tv 1 1 ii l his great poem might coim* 
hi* poem on clouds, hispoM os '® 
power of sound were thought oi 
um body in r nosslb’e cjemenR ^ 
lil* muin writing was in pr«»» 
bis poems ho chose limited 
which, rooted In the ewiy j 
ried sonic overtone tltai l ,n k« h 
vestlgially with hls 
-whether it was an lumtofo™ 
liful peasant girl In HfreMJ^ 
nr the Wlshiug-gate a iCJg 
For later renders such 
olive not in thefr text 

often commonplace) DU L. 
bodying further st Wjs jf ij h n 
worth’s deveiopn cjf, "JJ 
to seize upon «u»“ *1*3 ,h e {ran- 
ted between the aCtaB J n *jr. m n^ff 
acendental In as rfuthentfc 
n* possible. . j 

The only way *" a ^SJS\¥ 

powers was ■ P*WJ 
his own nredfcamrnr anfl «^ 
it faithfully. In ' 

live poem he mi F t T J!p^ Jf. 
what was begun In ^ 

describing the ,al ® r he Vi:Jf^ 
visioti of nHture ** 7 k- ohl in ®u 
Gr asm ere, surround* ^ wouM 
human affairs. tSioi.j? 

have involved 

Change tn his htaotfij 
■ Dorothy, the fate, ?»?. de# iKs jJ 
V,ith Coleridge. ,‘® e OT of: ; 

hi* brother M? ? ”dld 
cldldren ;. but , 1C, ■ Minflg 

have called ■ , U PJ ) dio&e gg 

rnr ssfigsSk 

a - >3 bS£s*S 

be toacbers. But sju 
little interest in i ‘?f-i, irirt ^ 
industrial .*o^ j^, l0 issllj^j 
. 'root of, contampora- J f J un< j a lioiBJ 
. later didactic t^ ajrir 


Words of wisdom 


By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 

u>HY F. I.KFKOWir/ and 

SjLWtLN PANT : 

yit men in Greece and Rome 

jifion Sarasota, Florida: Samuel- 
£i, $10 (Ptuierbuck, $3.95). 

limiting eIic other day through one 
nf Jjg V ast cooperarive paper buck 
taokstoi-es, on which tho modern 
American university so disastrously . 
Spends, for rite section devoted to 
the ancient chissics, I found it un- 
ranifoi'tablv hommed in between 
•Black Studies", "Gay Studies” 
and "Women's Studies ”, My dis- 
tress was mitigated by the discovery 
Ait the “ Women’s Studies ” sec- 
don contained u large pile of copies 
of Sarah Pomeroy’s learned and 
judicious account of women in the 
ancient world. Goddesses, Whores, 
Wives and Slui'cs. 

Mary F. Lefkowitz and Maureen 
Paul's Women in Greece and Rome 
it another reminder that oven a 
hork dealing witii a fashionable 
topic may be useful. “ It is in- 
tended ", in rite words of it* com- 
pilers, " to make accessible tn 
people who do not know the 
ancient languages the kind of 
material on which histories .of 
women in ihe ancient world 
must , .base their work." Its 
unpleasing physicaj appearance and 
ihe presence of a certain number 
of misprints and errors detract 
little from its value. 

No twd scholars 'would make 
quite the same selection from the 
large' body of available material, 
but this is an excellent selection, 
and will qstisfy most readers, 
literary texts are valuably supple- 
mented by the evidence, of inscrip- 
tions pnd papyri. Legal document* 
are used effectively to show 
women's position as it wits deter- 
mined , by the law. Medical 
literature is impressively, . but 
pertaps rather . too extensively, 
mada use of. It shows how much 
help women In antiquity might 
expect against specifically femimtiu 
complaints, and one gathers that 
by modem standards this appears 
deficient. Much material is 
Msembled front various sources to 
Njustratc die dally life of women, 
Tho six nngos of note* nro in 
general admirable (though 1 must 
except note 4, with its odd 
suggestions about sexital iiqpHca- 
^ons in Aleman’s Louvre Par- 
uflnnon) and one regrets time 
mere ora not more of them. ' 

Some of the texts are translated 
‘o' tne editors themselves ; others 
Iftfi f e P roduced from otlieu* books, 
wmea books ono must go to the ’ 
praaca ; m discover, In view of 
jneb' purpose die editors rightly 
pretor literal renderings. Most of 
“[Wo are adequate, particularly 
wosfl by the editors tkhemsedves, 
b number seem a trifle flat. 
edJt . or 3 rightly include die 
Widerful description of an 
^counter with a girl In die recently 
“xover^ Cologne fragment of an 
SfTv °* Arcldlochua, since some 
JJl^se who have made asses of 
i rirK ves ^ disputing its «uthen- 
nave gone so far «a to argue 
, no man ever talked to an 
i {refried woman in private before 
j- • SMwiletiistic age; but alley have 
r °. v , er a feeble rendering by 
thftM'_.i Van Sickle, which they 
■ b^ved 6 *® C0U ^ - certainly •' have 

mmI 0 strain of nilsogynism In Greek 
apparent enrlv on ■ in 
Bnt j Semonides and still 
til «': w 9i'Hl? d - by the mlmographers 
Hellenistic age, should not 
rjBhjrage one to claim that Greek 
Ck Werei Systematically ground 
but a male chauvinist tyranny; 
0.-j n H!f ir place. in Greek society, 
we V** w arc haic society pf which 
n »te a y® knowledge, was subordi* 
h •' ^? Uc 3aw treated a woman 
m* mechanism foi general- 
Mrt*. t? ren and transmityng pro- 
Ho oowf w _2 , V ch ? woman lay in 
b thn« er °f herihusband »s seen 
‘Makev r f 1 9( at ‘°n of Lysias, whose 
- *^el^ r i,: V v i^Iy. describe*, how he 
• tiiM in adultery and exer- 

lov^; iff- ^ legal .right to kill her 
• toi)e -expresses a re^ui- 


r bur reader* ai *£ . V..- iH® ft ' ^^®^r Aa 9' i'h.totacb^ ■'' win- at 'nrw 


^torVeadjr^ 

theitt rcwrdJPJ y m Sia <« f ;5 
tigial cl 4®*' Jf* , jtisM^ ' . . . 

true ■ and - . tempi®* / . . ■ ' 

Grasmere 



sivu so ll-su i is lac tim (Iil- s.iiik- ( 

imjMussiini is cuuvuyud, lliuugli in .i | 
dilfurciu tlug rcc, hy tni; insuffci- i 
ablv smug lecture of Isrliuiiiacliin ( 
ou lunv a Imsbund uu*>ht in train i 
liis wife, in Xcnopiion’r treatisu mi t 
hotisehold inuiiagcmcnt. In Men- i 
ander 1 * Disugrcetihle Man, the | 
heroine is .suid lo be tlm ideal i 
bride ; however, she has been I 
brought u|> in the country, with mi i 
female relatives to tcuuli iter bud i 
hithits, by ii stern father who bent* | 
her. Aristotle's view of woman's 
p|uce in society is representative nf 
his time: 11 The slave ”, lie writes, ( 
“ has no deliberative faculty ut all; 
the woman has, but it is without 
authority," Uneducated as they 
were, women were often supersti- 
tious. Spartan women were freer 
than those of Athens, probably 
because the mothers of future sol- 
dier* had tu live u hunlthv life; 
we get exquisite glimpse* -of Spar- 
tan girl* in Aleman, end in the 
last chorus of Aristophanes’ Lysis- 
iruta. 

Of course, innumerable women 
were loved and respected by their 
menfolk ; this is clear front the 
praises of them chat ore quoted, 
condescending though some of these 
may sound. . Epic and -dramatic 
texts uro not cited in this book ; 
hut it is not safe ’to deny chat the 
portrayal of legendary -heroines' in 
literature — like the prevalent wor- 
ship of goddesses — tells us no piling 
nboiit the uncieni attitude to femin- 
inity. In tbc upper reaches of 
sooiecy women clearly had more 
scope' for exercising their special 
gifts, though evidence is sadly lack- 
ing. One did not have to be u 
Tie taint, like Pericles’ mistress 
Aspasioj to achieve this. Clmom's 
sister , F.lpinice was equally distin- 
guished ; a pot she I'd Used for voting 
in' an ostracism beta's the legend, 
"Let Cinuin go, and take Elpinicc 
with him”! During the Hellenistic 
age, when nut oh of the Greek world - 
was .ruled by monarchies, notable 
princesses' made their' appearance, 
from Arsi-noe and Berenice in 'the 
third century bc to Cleopatra in 
the first. 

More significantly still,. Greek 
society wus the first in which doubts 
about tilic justice of women’s sub- 
ordination were expressed. Such 
doubts were found, in the mouths of 
characters in -fifth-century drama, 
surely reflecting (he theories or 
contemporary sophists; these and 
tho parodies of , comedy . Indicate 
tliut Pluto was not the first to con- 
tend that women differed only 
biologically from men, and should 
have olio same kind of physical and 
ntcnmil training. 

The woman os artist was die 
exception rather than die rule. We 
hear of women painters, but time 
ha* not spared thoir works. The 
chief women poets of die • early 
period — Sappho 111 die sixth century, 

■ Coritma, whom I would place in the 
fifth, and Erinna, perbqps writing In 
the fourtlhi — seem to hove written 
principally for an audience of 
women, which may indicate that in 
some communities women had a 
social life, as dhey had certain 
religious observances, in which men 
did not dhiarc. The society Sappho 
lived in is a mystery to ua,- though 
It was evidently affected by its 
nearness eo the Oriental civHjzation 
of Lydia. The belief that 8«W>ho 
presided over a kind of educational 
establishment, held by Wliamowttz 
but derided by Sir D*ttfs Pige, is 
now shown by a papyrus to have 
been shared by at least one ancient 
scholar ; since he h«d access to tbe 

E obi's complete works, which we 
ove not, we ought now to hesitate 
ttf rule it but. Sappho is -supreme 
among women poets ; but Ennnas 
elegy for a niuo|wpved friend wno 
died in childbirth, though extant 
only in mutilated scraps, lias a note 
of authentic passion. Otherwise, 
Greek women’s poetry does not 
amount to much ; there are some 
competent Hellenistic epigi-armna- 
tists and some indifferent versifiers 
of the imperial period- 

The early Romans were markedly 
repressive of their womeh : as late 
as the second century BC,.Cato tne 
Censor could clearly count on a 
large measure of support In main- 
taining the traditional attitude.- Yet 
stories of repubUcan heroines Indi- 
cate that on occasion they , mlgi t 
- show the indomitable Roman spirit 
even in opposition to. .males .add 

• when the , now. rich and powerful 

BomaU , aristocracy came inpo ciose 
contact with Greok civilization, jfr 
• women . developed, ffliy . ’of . JB* 

> chaijuc teristics oj .the. great Indies 
qf! jhe .Hellenistttf age. In tlieory, 
Roman women were totally sun 


ie io iheir f.itliei-. nr ilieii 

lni\l'timi-. ; in practiiu, v.iimirn li|.n 
the iK-riiiiiful, wit tv iiiid deprnveil 
C\itililiaiiiiii Ldiispirdifir Suilliutmi.1, 
i lie Scrviliii wlu» wu\ miMress «l 
Caesur unit mm her of Bin lus, nml 
linn Cloji.i win*. v.-liL-lliL-r or ilin she 
knew Catullus, provided Cicero will* 
niuteiiul for a superb lirude ugainsi 
her ekiniviigances, shriwod jilciuv 
of i ink- pend ence. During tlio ini 
periui period the tendency con- 
tinued ; the Ch i mi i ii n ti-mlilion could 
always provide u no rill again si 
which moralizing rherorlciiins niiglit 
metis ure the degcuerucv of the pre- 
sent, yet one sees how much 
Juvenul enjoys wliut he pretend* 
horrifies him. Of course ninny 
women upheld rha standards of 
rcpubliciin virtue ; the Stoic 
martyrs of resist mice hud wives as 
stoicul as themselves, and the 


By Peter Walcot 


Work* uml Ouys 

Edited with (*■ ulegoniL-ua and Com- 
ment ury by M. L. West 
412pp. Cliireudun Press : Hxt'urtl 

Unlversiiy Press. Cl 5. 
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truly mugisten.il ; the luirei reouins 
a pricH-iiy. 

'('Ii is edit ii m is very much a com- 
pun ion-piece in Prnlessor West's 
l'Jbfi edit it m of HusUkCs uthvi (me ill, 
l lie ThengfHiy. llmugli ati added 
feat m e is u nt-nt turn of phrase* 
mid touch of liiimouv. The prefuce 
upen*. with ii joke told against West 
himself, who dues nut shrink else- 
where- from printing the word 
“ arse ". Tzet/es i* *■ that lovable 
buff non ” and misses the point “ us 
usual ”, while a Cuiuiiiumul scholar 
discusses a particular udjc ctive " at 
Italian lengilt ", A heavily liuguis- 


youiiger Pliny's wife, Culpurtiia 
Hispuila, went so far as to leant 
her husband'* works by heart and 
to set to music and sing his prob- 
ably appalling verses. 

In noctry, Roman women scarcely 
got off the ground. The only Rnmun 
woman poet in this book is Siilpicia, 
an aristocratic lady of the time or 
Augustus ; the tone of her amntory 
elegies is frank, but not course, as 
the translation printed in this book 
makes it. 

The surend of Christianity owed 
ifnicli io women ; yet St Paul's atti- 
tude tuwards them conserves a 
strong clement of traditionalist 
misagylw, evidently accentuated by 
feelings of guilt engendered by re- 
pression. The book includes mov- 
ing accounts of the endurance under 
persecution shown by' certain early 
Christian female martyrs; Mrs 
Lefkowitz has already made the 
interesting suggestion in an article 
(see note 123, on page 219) rhat the 
obstinate adherence th the Church 
shown by.Peiiieuia. (pag^ 198) was 
partly . motivated v bv a flesirc to 
pscapg die repressive domination of 
the male,, members’ of her family. 


Illonysiacu tic conuucniary, replete witli trea- 

Nine btuihes tn Greek Pueli y by su res, is none tbc worse for light 
Fortner Pupil* presented to Mr t-elief occasionally, especially as 
Denys Page t>n bis Seventieth Hivth- West is determined to squeeze so 
»“>’ much in, even to the extent of 

218pp. Classical Faculty Library, including an excursus " some names 
Cambridge UniversUy 1.1.60. and epithets of gods”. 

i i - ----- — Recently we have become wury 

of following tlio ancients in extract- 
Hesiod may not be the best known Mpgrapliical details from texts, 
or the most admired of the ancient ° ut Hesiod, as West makes clear, 
poets, but hls Works and Days offers d ®®» WP«ir to hove had a brother 
crucial evidence if we are to under- named Perses wich whom lie 
btond whuL happened politically and 9‘ lurr . e,, £ d °, nd r j» he prof- 

economicaliy to the Greeks towards furred moral and practical advice 
the clo*o of the eighth century bc. J* 1 , t l ie Works and Days. Yet 
No less significant nre the moral vdsdom lltcraiure ” is a frequent 
and social values illustrated by a dinityhotat^ dw 

poet too long regarded as Homer’* aiiuuiL Ncai Hast, and West lias 
poor relative- Some have stressed collected all the relevant evidence 
Hesiod’s denunciation of the locul h ' s J , [' oU -^ n,n £ ,,n 1 and tl,erL * *’ 
"kings” and his passionate Bji|iRal ttiore,. alitco ne fiocs on to SLirvey 

for justice, while others hove con- !?^ tl u,stl ’ u P hl< ^' 1 t f x, 5 i El ' mi\ e ’ 
centrated on the opening verses of cu Z ^h.' 


toe Works nrtd Days. In which the m H however, no mention in 
n iut'iie nf enod Im-ik or soiriL of sucll a fajraflo .nf thp Petslau tridi- 

SSip«it!oS'. r f Sptaudcd. Whal in Uf« rcprcsonied by Ni«-,m 

fact was Hesiod — revolutionary or When ue pi.ogicss to Hesiod, Pei ses 
nt a nriftiiiic an ^ the composition of the puetu. 
liauraeoisie ? To answer tins and facts ,luve 10 1>e supplemented with 
“J if ?,! hillSiinns opinions, and even facts when based 

we have desperately needed h schol-’ P” Sf”‘V. as '! 


Noble heads 


By Michael Grant : 


J. M. C. TOYNbCH i 
Uouiap Historical Portraits 
208pp (409 illustrations). Thames 
and Hudson. £18. 


w ...» .. the reolllHt , on Df an (me gruted 

Ri’iiud design ; nor, ou the other 
hand, did Hc*lod simply open his 
mouth Hiid ramble on umLl lie ran 
out of ideas 

Yet suggesting may be advanced 
which, tn say die least, sound 

. . , . „ • ... blvau-c. Thus ill verse* 516-18 we 

although by no means new, still rett j t ( 10t . tlio farce of the North 
somehow litis u rather unattractive wlnd blows through the long-haired 
appearance— cqu d we not mak goat but not sheep because their 
oJ " extreme nmllun ” Instead or la g a f r J, abundant, West, calls 516-37 
the term veristn ifeeded to_ I int at clumsy couple of Jfnos," and 
an element of caricature ?). Next t |, en tt dds. " Hesiod may nc first have 
follows mi account of Republican triod dPaigos aesi tanutrichos, bean 


The 1977 volume of toe Journal of 
Roman Studies wus dedicated _ to 
Jocelyn Tbynbec, on the occasion 


of her eightieth birthday. This was 
very fitting indeed, since her con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the 
Roman world, In a groat many of 
its aspects, has been enorrhous — is 
enormous, it should rather be said, 


since (let.it be « lesson to us all) 
the bibliography of her writings 
published ■ for her seventy-fifth 
birthday is now badly out of date. 
This we learn from tne foreword to 


mblished for her seven t 


the • Journal written- • by J. M. 
Reynolds, and many of us have 
reason to agree heartily with what 


,sho goes on to remark about Pro- 
fessor Toynbee, that "a long day Is 
made light by her informed and 
vigorous comments,' by the humour, 
with which she so often expresses 
.them and by toe -infectious quality, 
of hot own evident pleasure 

This new book, though' not one of 
her major achievements; -is. never-;; 
theless well worthy- of her. splendid 
series of publications* It is 'i|of, 
however, quite 1 what It seems/ 
because it docs not include emper- 


somehow bus u rather unattractive wlnd blow8 through the long-haired 
appearance— con d we not spoak «, pt bllt not . s j iee „ because their 
oj " extrema nmllun ” Instead or Is g ft f r ,, abundant. West, calls 516*37 
r !toe term veristn ifeeded to_ J Int at clumsy couple of Jfnos,” and 
an element of caricature ?). Next t |, en ttdds « Hesfod raay n£ first have 
follows an account of Republicau trlod dPaigos aesi tanutrichos, bean 
and early Augustan notables, which defeated by the problem of fitting 
occupies a third of the book and « a heeu, however* Into the end of 
will be Indispensable for reference. t |, B fi no initlnl vowel, nnd 

Quito aparr from tho fiiscinatiug changed to the accusmive, leaving an 
lesser-known i porsonuges. the dw- unusual hiatus'”- West may . bo a 
missions of Caesar and Antony are pnictisiug i»oei himself but this esc* 
extremely useful and judicious, dis- pjanatian verges on the grotesque, 
posinp of a lot of dubious and ^nd does he fully appreciate Bow 
unreliable utiribuUons and aoser* Greeks were likely to react when, 
lions. It Is also very satisfactory to f or oxamplc, In a reference to the 
see good • Illustrations of that dispute Between the brothers, hls 
strange series of proconsular par- remarks, “ it must liavo been a coni* 
traits that appear oil tho local won occurrence far a man to feel 
coinages oC the time of Augustus, done down by the nahlc judiciary in 
The remaining two thirds of the a dispute with a relative”? 
book deal with the Eoreign rulers True enough, but is this toe whole 
who had close vela ri on ships • with story ? In his Cyropedia Xenophon 
Rome. Certain of the illustrations has this to say about disputants and 
of coins overlap those In The Hel- judges, and 1 take It as a comment 
lenlstic Kingdoms : Portrait Coin* on Greeks, not Persians i " It Is pluin 
end! History, by Norman Davis and that both the parties in dispute 
Colin Kraay, but Professor Toynbee would aim nt obtaining such judge* 
adds sculpture and 8®ras. and her as were the most powerful and most 
purpose is quite different, since, friendly to them; the loser would 
although brief discussions of the envy those who won and hate t|ie 
historical background are Included, judges not deciding Ip his favour, 
she ' is primarily concerned with while the man who won th.® cose 
Econo graph 1 cal explanations and would ascribe hls success ito the 
problems. The yrell-K no wn names are justice of it, so that he considered 
to be found, but what is parUcu- he owed; no one any thanks” (8, 2, 
larly ' Jmportsdnt . is her/ ■ 'truly .27). Academics ere hot necessarily 
■•‘remarkable;. 1 . g’rfdyVof. lOjpeJ^known ^ the fbest. qualified id probe the ml rid 
prin«eIJhi& . oftdn : doplcted dh coins of ,the less sdpliisclcaicd and to 


1 of which It- would be extrettiely. dif- 
ficult to find any other published 


he less s'oplusclcaLcd and to 
e their eniotinnal response. 
iaps it is churlish to demnud yet 


or* and their families (except 
Augustus, who is treated as tne 
last Republican), but it - does • in* 
elude foreign t-ulers tyiio . came 
under toe sway of> or had signifi- 
cant contacts with, Rome. . 

The Approach''' Is largely numis- 
matic, because “ Obviously the moat' 
authentic of. toe portraits that cop-’ 
cern us here are those -on coins, on 
which the names and. titles of toe 
individuals .- represented are. nor- 
mally Inscribed, beside them. And 
it is generally from their numisma- 
tic likenesses that the .sculptural 
portraits of public characters pan 
be identified . . 

; TU hook; Is’ weij, worth reading' 
ifor the iptrbductipii • alone, - which: 
offet-s a' brief but highly, autboriia* 
’five Study of (he 1 origins oE Grqco- 
Romalr, , .bdrtrtltura- ; I [My ; only: 
r^ret Is thpt we stlH. have to _en. 
dure tlie term, veiism”, . which. 


empAr- reproduction at all. Finally, we more when this edition is as exten- 


are given n quick survey of the stve as it is, but tliut is a measure 
Parthian and Persian (Sassanian) of the interest it arouses. 
ro ^?]i por£ra * l8 i co which tlie eye . . In flioiipsiaca we encounter two 
readily turns because of, the rich articles on Pindar, four on Aeschy- 
picturesqueness of uielr . style* and ]uS, one , on Sophocles arid two on 
adornments. In the former series, a Euripides. If we exclude A.- F. 
frontal .portrait of about Ad55 Is Gnrvte’s demonstration of how 
especially noteworthy, arid another Aeschylus can cheat . our cxpeern- 
frontal portrait on. n stdnq rplief a .tion*, these studies are technical, in 
century later; then, coining, tq.thft the sense that they dlScuss detailed 
Sassanlans, we are given amplo points of text And its interpretation, 
opportunity to admire- their extra- though R. D. Dawe Is btitli technical 
ordinarily 1 distinctive lieAddresscs b and deliciously wicked when- con- 
varying froni reigo to reign. The sidering the end’ of - the -5ente»i 
Betles goes right up. to Yazdgard 5’ yet again” But all are a worthy 
III whose 1 kingdom 1 fell to the tribute: to Sir Den vs Page in cpm- 
Arabs in about 651, an ’event hining feeling for linguistic nuapee 
which ft ’ must be ; suspected, is -end jnerary sensitivity; and hero I 
accorded as* little attention in tried- would specially- mention P.- E. 
ern Irartihn' schoolbooks Os- fIF- Faster ling on tne second stashnon 
teAritli-cehLury British deEeaf s’ at of tho Antigone and W- Ritchie on 
‘Formlgriy and Cusrlllriti, lesultirig Iphigttnia ut. Antis, t verses 919-74. 
*iii, .the /loss of . France, receive: in it is, I -fear, the binding,- pot . tlio 
’ the. , books studied, in i ouri . own ' cptitepts of this volume, which will 
■ . ' • • • ' v "'' -HuH'LO stand" toe* test oi 1 ' time/ 
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By Peter Laslett 


PE'HER BURKE : 

Popular Culture in Early Modern 
Europe 

3GSpp. Temple Smith, £9.75. 


Popular culture is a concept which 
has developed out of folklore, and 
includes folk-songs, folk-dniiccs, 
folk-music and foLk-siorias. To this 
are now usually added traditional 
costumes, counLry or cottage furni- 
ture, ouch artifacts as were used 
at fairs and other festivals, and ver- 
nacular architecture, and even these 
do not exhaust the list. A vast 
spread of materials, then; and a 
!mg a field of study’ has grown up 
n round a term which was invented 
by an Englishman In the 1840*. 

But it is certainly not in our 
country that this complex of activi- 
ties has developed to the greatest 
extent, nnd this is one of the reasons 
why Peter Burke's synoptic work Is 
so very welcome : an -Englishmen 
taking the pan-European view, and 
taking it apparently for the first 
Umo. As things now are, this book 
might much more easily have been 
written in some other country, in 
Prance, for example. 


In Sweden, for example, the 
Jr’usinswohl coffin, if it turned. out 
utter tfXitmiiiiuiuM by those skilled 
in rite material remains of the 
masses of our ancestors to be the 
best of its kind in existence, would 
be token tn the great open-air 
museum uf folk artefacts ut Skausen 
in Stockholm. Oslo hns its institu- 
tion too, so docs Copenhagen, ami 
even Toronto. Everywhere else, 
it would seem, the handiwork nf 
unlettered people in the past is 
Thought to be of scholarly, of hifih- 
j ii teller tun!, of metropolitan impor- 
tance. Such objects, their collec- 
tion, study, care and display are 
not left to the valiant efforts of 
committees struggling to get money 
out of hard-pressed county councils 
and supplementing . it with die 
proceeds of what would once have 
been called bazaars and galas. 
These are, un doubt, excellent for 
the morale of voluntary associations, 
but not likely to pay for R great 
deal of high scholarship. 

At some universities, of course, 
splendid work is being done, grow- 
ing as much out of a specialism in 
agriculture as in the history of soci- 
ety as such. But it lies to be said 
that there hangs over all faint traces 
of a peculiarly Anglo-Saxon smog, 
a slight but palpable taint of what 
we often call in d wish ration tho 
atmosphere of the parish pump. It 


we often cal 


d wish ration tho 


This becomes clear if you take 
the Paris Mdtra to tho Boulevard 
dee Sablons and walk from there to 
the outskirts of the Bois de 
Boulogne. Thera you may be sur- 


d sed to seo a huge exmtomporary 
tiding of the solid, eyeless type 
named La Mus4e des Arts et TVa- 


a&SEsSS The rise of the Kentish gentry 


dirions Populaires. It Is of the 
utmost modernity in ddcor and 
equipment. The scholars and 
Officials who pass through its great 
(lass doors and mount the asccnseur 
•HE sometimes call themselves 
folHoristes, although rather more 
explicit titles are usually preferred. 

Hie staff of this, the largest Euro- 
pean institution of its land, write 
hooks on such subjects as the choice 
of spouse among die peasants of 
Prance in the nineteenth contrary, 
pr the Bttle societies of menfolk in 
villages who took charge of funerals. 
Exceedingly ancient Some of these 
societies were and — in a fow cases 
— still are. Religious In inspiration, 
with their sacred banners and their 
devotional ritual, but neighbourly 
in choir functions, they were practi- 
cal in their other equipment ; the 
bier, die coffin-cloth, and so on. No 
such great institution os- tho Musde 
exists in London, and so for as I 
know, no English scholarly func- 
tionary has the duty of researching 
into the burial practices of our 
ancestral vlllngei's before tha coin- 
ing of the undertaker and the 
fimoral parlour. 

The material Is there neverthe- 
less. Indeed the parish church of 
Easlngwold on the plain of York, 
still contains the village coffin,, the 
large, splendidly carpentered box 
into which the shrouded body was 
placed for the rites, to be gently 
taken out at (he graveside and 
lowered into the ground ; " burled 
in -woollen*'. The reason, we may 
suggest, why all knowledge of who 
it Was who did the necessary things ' 
with these folk objects at the 
obsequies of humble people in this 
little market town is that: all such 
operations were commercialized far 
earlier in England than in any other 
country, even Prance. We aro 
farther from traditional times, aa 
the social historians are beginning 
to say, ■ eschewing the question- 
o€®Bine , expression f* pre-in dust-., 
further than 1 any /other ■ 

..Jwpulatjjn 'irt^tho worJdiftoai: jhvfa. 

- Wtieh « p feritoift tody Tffi*! 

. ; ]S3$ f • « • 


would be graceless to reveal what 
was said to me by an expert from 
the Boulevard des Sablons, after a 
visit to the museum of rural life 
in our region. Bor we do have such 
a thing in eastern England, and 
wonderfully organized and suppor- 
ted too, by English standards. But 
entirely local. And to a large extent 
Ignored by the universities in the 
area. 

Mr Burke's modestly, compe- 
tently, attractively written book 
doee not deal to’ any extent in the 
artefacts belonging to Popular Cul- 
ture in Early Modern Europe. This 
is understandable, because' the 
music, drama, dances, stories, festi- 
vals and their contents are more 
than enough for one man who wants 
to write a manageable volume. 
Nevertheless what he has to say 
about the origins of an interest in 
folk culture, not in one country 
only but over an astonishing range 


u£ European areas— a range tequir- 
iug linguistic abilities which will 
take his readers shack — does help 
us lo understand why England and 
JJriinin generally seem to differ in 
attitude from other European coun- 
tries. 

For one thing English national 
sentiment, being the oldest and 
incomparably the most successful, 
has scarcely needed much in the 
way of an appeal tu iho English 
folic, its customs and even Its 
costumes. Tlds is evident on those 
occasions of absurd triviality when 
national symbols are flaunted in 
front of viewing Europeans in their 
hundreds of millions. In the line-up 
for the European song contest, for 
example, the English girl in her 
archaic costume, nondescript ly 

“peasant", cuts a sorry figure 
beside the Dutch girl, or Grot-chan, 
or Marianne, let alone die Scots 
lassie in her (usurped) kilr. 

If she is not genuine, although 
this hardly seents to be the neces- 
sary criterion, it may also be 
because, as Mr Burke tells us, folk 
culture has never been recovered 
to any great extent from the English 
heartland, but always from the 
peripheral areas. It is the borders 
which hove yielded up the ballads 
and the folk songs, the northern 
and western marginal landscapes — 
marginal In both senses of the word. 
What has been brought to our 
attention of our folk heritage in 
this country may be Celtic more 
than English or Saxon. It has beea 


all folk survivals in a countryside 
only an hour by car (what cJso?) 
from Manchester or Sheffield, Is a 
Celtic one. 

Mr Burke’s preoccupation with 
tlte literary could be justified by 
the established judgment that the 
cultural interest of the British has 
always been in literary rather titan 
plastic values and productions. It 
is certainly true that a somewhat 
suspect collection like Bishop 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry 
(1765) made an immediate appeal 
to tne literati of the Augustan 
generation. Mr Burke describes 
now this work was slightly fudged 


up by the snobbish Percy (born* 
Pearcy if the truth be known) and 
its enntents subtly altered in the 
direction of the classical trail it inn. 

He tells us other very interesting 
things about the birth and growth 
to its late ninutecmh-centiiry niatur- 

K nf the cult of popular culture. 

idersiundebiy, however, ho dues 
nut continud far enough to explain 
why it was that u subject called 
social anthropology, rather titan 
ethnography, finally became estab- 
lished in the British universities. 
The gulf may have opened up 
because of the presence of ethno- 
graphic studies and ethnographic 
institutes in so many Continental 
universities, directing their atten- 
tion to the national ethnographic 
record and much less concerned with 
the exotic, the primitive and the 
underdeveloped than are the anriiro. 
pologists of England and America. 

Hence, it might be added, a great 
deal of parochialism ana much 
resistance ' to contemporary social 
science, including historical 
sociology of tike Anglo-Saxon type. 
They study kinship and family com- 
position at the Mus6e in Paris but 
rather naturally the emphasis Is 
always upon France. And it has 
only to be suggested that the family 
was not quite what tradition said it 
was in order to get a whiff of a 
stifling ethnographic conservatism. 

Nothing of this hangs about the 
volume under’ review, which is 
comparatively analytic in every 
chapter and on every page. That 
is just what the tradition of English 
ana American social anthropology 
makes imperative, Mr Burke raises 
and manfully struggles with a 
whole scries of excessively difficult 
intellectual issues, or so they seem 
to me, and yet his prase is unclut- 
tered, his discussions arc brief, and 
his conclusions — they are mainly 
tentative suggestions— are sensible 
nnd persuasive. He has to try to 
decide who the people are in the 
word “ popular ”, and whether there 
can be traced a. boundary — an inter- 
face it might be called by the 
initiated — between the unlettered 
mass and the lettered elite which 
would account for all that has to 
be accounted for. 

For the notion of a Great Tradi- 
tion and a .Little Tradition, In 
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r : 1 that tf -long; 

1 vartfthedjftvay. of ■ 

• ' ± hasV evW^wnriad"’ 

the materials of En^lish iSSbl 
history .rain have missed - the TxninH^ 


This substantial book’ is a major 
contribution to the study of pro- 
vincial, society in the early modern 
.period. It is based on formidable 
research, and it covers a longer 

{ •erio.d than most comparable stud- 
es, Twelve of the thirteen chapters 
rotate tp the period 1500-1640 and 
the last outlines some of the main 
developments in Kont down to 1720, 
so that Peter Clark is able to trace 
some of his dominant themes over 
a period of two centuries ; his book 
gains much From this lengthy per- 
flpjgriyje, ' ipftftsiye... evidence, 
WwSi'bdyjo daonted'irfanV ecbotars ", '< 
but: he tms ; ■£ optayfe a It with, great 
Ml and. charted ~ a . clear cpiUcea 
.throughout, He; writes in a vigorpus, 
[cOnWdttea , style— even perhaps - , a 
, little -partisan, at times, some may 
foal-T-and he Thus «' Vrotfderfyl eye 
for -vivid quotations. . The subtitle 


of disorder under the two Henry*, 
the political nnd religious changes 
of tho Reformation years, and the 
" overturning days " of Edward and 
Mary. In Kent this was a peculiarly 
traumatic time, not only bocuuse 
of the strategic position of* the 
county but because' of the excep- 
tional influence of the Church, with 
its two cathedrals, its thirty monas- 
tic houses, and its contra] over some 
two fifths of the shire. Although 
the Reformation period was unusu- 
ally catastrophic, however, it did not 

f iroduce the same rapid landed revo- 
utlon as in some counties, since 
much monastic land remained for a 
time in the hands of the two cathe- 
drals and the Crown, so that the 
Impact of the Dissolution was in 
this respect relatively gradual. One 
of the many valuable aspects of this 
section is Mr Clark's systematic 
analysis of the preambles of nearly 
7,000 wills, , in order to chart the 
fluctuating progress of Protestant 
conviction, together with its strik- 
ing local variations, and . the cor- 
responding decline in Catholic loyal- 
ties. This is a good example of the 
extent and thoroughness pf his re- 
searches. ’ ' 


i 1101.03 

dayploptneW of what hedalhi,,* _ _ 
Structure at .HarMony,”: an-iflumh 
gating: phrase-for the-. Elizabethan 
years, even although they ended in 
the : bitterness and disiliusionment 
oE the 1590s, with their widespread 


Opfe,, $nd tf|$re Is not .a great deal 
of . cpfaparison ■ with other , counties ; 


which have . .been supplied, • by, 
village: dwellers end Ideal people, 
to an inquisitive, inquisitorial set 
of donnish demographers. There 
must be. other reasons wby popular' 
culture is so diffierentijr situated 
fatetyectually .and institutionally ip 
our country. 


- biit on , many topics '.(iomjparlson is 
■- aty present impossible, because the, 

basic, research hag not yet Been 
i Clark ha? chosen rather to 

i dig / deeply ft one . qfreti,. and his 

- dectalori^was surely the. right one, 

• ■ .ThO .variety, of, provincial expert* 

: ened forrtia an eaj^mjal . attribute , 
. of; (he period as a whale, end it 
cannot pa re-created Without inteq- 
[■ • local and . renewal oxcaVation, 

i v Thq t; part ' of the bd ok;’ cove ts , 

/the epriy Tudor pe^pd^ rh^.d^lhie, 

i':A\ 


Important -chapter on the progress 
of Education, which i'ahges tvideiy 
uot jmly 1 war schoals—with maps 
for both: 1561-1600 and 1601-40— but 
abd- over university, education, the 

;5 n ^ 0 E, % rt ' ^° oka ,*nd readers, 
the level of Hteracy. and the remark- 
able intellectual life of the county 

P £ ter Laslet ' t " as made 
FamHiar to us. 1 


^ Th e.' th ird section brings to 
Mr jCjatk’s . dominant! i theme : the 
‘’ Advent of the Gounty Oommurityo 
■ V^der jfoe ■ eerty StuOrts; By t mi 
Breso .ho. dues riot . mean ' that^ the 

i'-', 


« TV , umi, 

finally, the remarkable expansion or 
taesa administration et Quarter Ses- 
sions and Petty Sessions after 1660, 
when the community oncomore, like 
Charles If, came into its own. 

It' Is impossible, in a review to do 
justice to the subtlety and com- 
plexity .of Mr Clark’s skilfully 
argued case. I specially admired 
j .. . * 5ter . on the legal profession, 
.with Its evidence of widely ramify- 
tng kinship group? like those of the 
county gentry themselves. Kentish 
folk have raways been great lawyers, 
•like their Welsh and West Country 
cousins, and parhaps for hot wholly 
fuwmilar 'reasons : tite presence of 
numerous minor gentry’ In need of 
L career to^eke oijt their scanty 
ftfrtvaw^ and ftre'flossessloh maybe 
°« a cdrtqin”, pragmatibal ■ intelH- 
igencfl.. . ip the early sixteenth cen* 


Robert Redfleld’s f amAU 
though it has a 
said for ft, i a by ‘ J" '^* 
enough. Not a \{ SSmgftfik 

petuators of folk cuitur? 4 p ’'- 
out access to books; notS' ,Jv 
cipnnts in folk-dancci U p,:: > 
were of the folk themi&jjto 
racy and bourgeoisie tnlt 

**“■ c '«isy wife 

the wakes and the maypoW ^ 
the elements of Christian S. irj 
ns well as of classical 
were to be found in the Efi? 
curried from cottage to coi JT' 

i 1 « , C °lpDn eu f 

me told, bore their goods «ru 
fmm their necks; AmelS^, 

It is difficult to do jusiica . n . 

“ C1 \ 0 , fi0 vasc i 

nhle a subject, even if the 2 
manages it as skilfully as At Z 
under review. Let it simply he 

that Mr Burke conriaces nu th« 

his Is a book of originality 
permanent usefulness, a 
guished treatise for an EnglUhtnu 
to have written. His most ambido^ 
historical thesis, of how and X 
the cultivated minority wididrew 
from the folk in the eighteeruh 
tury and after, and came to W 
upon it as a subject of study, I find 
less compelling than the mt, Ail 
my other quibble Is that the hits 
nate publisher has done leu ib 
justice to such a splendid booii 
the .way of 6pace and arrangwui 
for the convenience of Its rudn 
of whom I hope there will be mj. 

Let us hope too that this notahk 
thrust towards comparative tjn- 


ourselves a moans of access to tlx 
vanished land of our forefathers. Bf 
that I mean the folk-designed, hoi 
wrought environment in which de 
ancestors of the British, the Aouv 
cans, the Canadians, the Australian, 
the New Zealanders and til the ns 
actually lived. We could have, w 
should have, in our capital dtyi 
museum Hke Skansen for every na 
of several periods in our histonr, 

S erliaps for every century slate the 
onquest. Because of the uriotw- 
niptcd generations of cM 
tranquillity, we British have dt 
largest of nil inheritances from oc 
material post, and potentially (It 
richest vom or all the cultural goodi 
which the term folklore has cow 
to designate, ’ 


vloutiy exist, but thnt It then 
adiicvcd its apotheosis, with the 
local gentry .attaining a position of 
unparalleled . independence nnd 
authority. Although tills point Is 
not in itsplf a new one, in no pre- 
vious study has the gradual con- 
centration of social, political, reli- 
gious, economic, educational, and 
administrative power in the hands 
of tho county, gantry boeit traced 
with so wide a sweep or over so 
long a period. Every lino of argu- 
ment 3s brought to near upon ibis 
central issue the gradual evolu- 
tlpn of an “informal power struc- 
ture" from tiie Welter of family 
feuds in (he early sixteenth century j 
the growth in the number of jPs 
from fifty-six in 1562 to ninety-six 
in 1594 and more then a hundred 
after James I's accession ; the devel- 
opment of • Petty Sessions and the 
rose of Quarter Sessions to become 
the “parliament of the provincial 
community ” ; tfie growing wealth 
of the gentry household and its 
patriarchal function, in local society : 
the rise of the legal profession and 
its crucial rolo in Kentish politics 
and administration; the deepening 
rift between county and court us 


tury, at least eleven Kentish Uwen 
became judges, heqded by Jala 
Plneux, who was Chief Justice ot 
the King’s Bench for thirty ito 

In so widoly ranging n voluoi 
It is Impossible for an author to « 
equally oxpert in all Acids, arid 
ugulnst one or two of Mr ^ 
subsidiary rhemes I found tuy*®! 
placing an occasional 
mark. His account of reHgtow BJft 
for example, is perceptive and I 
vincing for the sixteenth e#n,a JJ-* 
but when he reaches tUa 
teen tli, some of the subdems in * 
changing pattern seem 1 to e| uw 
him. I may be merely' mtm 
against somewhat colourful * 
guage in thinking that he ® ' ■ 
stares tho strength of KattWi 5®p 
rat Ism before, 1640, thofflfjT » 
certainly a topic of unusuti 
But surely die absence oi iSteta 
cusslori of the moderatd A v 
tradition in in ar ^ a ll wh ?^,H2 |hd 
so powerful, especially 
gentry, is slightly pervert®' -j. 

Instead Mv Clark 
his genlry as m0 ^ era,e ,i^Tri 
in rhis period; and to ■JJ’SBjbta 
that. Maybe one 'Should 
too much over a word; y** 
remains that whan o oe ,. ^au. 
tho community P r w £,X.« Sw- 
inely Furkan couiHjWJ t 0TC » 
folk, one finds « once 0 f 

entering a d .if fl sr ' iJiiota men- 
thought and feeling. The e „ en ilel 

tana differe^/fthiak.ti'e 

pietlstic Ideal: In notoHou^ 

problem arisM Jrom what 

difficulty of - drilnlrtg c^ ^ ^ 
the word "Puritan” m^eir i 
period. But however- we (Jy ^at 
is surely too open-efldfjjj ^ 
its hallmarks 

and self-6x«niination. f&at ure 
those toorka were an obviow^ 
of Puritanism; 

characteristic of d® v0 Vfid indeed 
and ntodtt^AngM^J^ ' 
of Proteewntisin , gecer^ljy^ 

In Ids ac«>0^ °to K dwelf 0I, 3 , S 
UJ iMalJr. I«p.nds to UW«1 Ml 


• ■Q; 

■ t'n 
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The experience of Essex 


— un< ^. si»ciiilftgicul qiicstuius tu hiv Culm: Miivivt* which can sl-ivc as analyse a suitable set of subsidy , „ -- — - - 

, . Cnnffnrd toncftl tint n. Ill his book, he infoniiHl listings uf mule iiihabi- returns, fur m least a large port of these facts. Vet we will soon hjvc 

By IVlargnrei opuiiuru explores’ the ivor Id of that elderly rants ill the seven Lee nth century, tho county in which the projwsed more of tho new “ social history’ 

4 _ -■ — ■— Cnidwralld _ of liisturiography, Cuinpnrisnu of these with the oilier parish lies, at the beghming and uC pre-industrial society in England 

the local luvtiiriun, and shows inc cuicguiies uf records shows that end of the period of special In- based on Essex than anywhere else, 

• ah MACFARLANE with SARAH degree nf relevance it holds fur less ilian 5 per cent of those listed i crest, One can then gain some and there is a danger that the 

AL oni«fiiV ami CIIARLBS JARU1NE : m uiiy other discipline! 1 :. Local his- <lu net appear cKcwhure. This is an Idea of tlte idiosyncrasy, or tack of “ typicality " ol tlisn cauiily will be 

l[ARRtoun . tory is now becoming “ com- extremely valuable discovery for it, of dhe parities whidt serve os assumed. 

juconslrucimg Historical Com mum- mutiny history, and the province those, like myself, who have not case-studies. If Dr Macfarianc’s own •«.*- n _ imrmrtnni hnnk which 
JS of the “ new social liistorian ". known wliai proportion of the ice- researches turn nut to bo ton costly wl i| 1 Yi&Sm X ^ ext getieratiin 

222pp. Cambridge University Press. Although Dr Macfarlane sets his berg they were studying was to be repented elsewhere, thou- f sodnI historians strongly: even 
«95. discussion in a world-wide context, nctually out nf sight under water, results will be taken by some if tlie met i,ods it advocates cannot 

- rr Ills 0WJ1 pilot Studies are on Earls Indeed, the icunis findings on the readers, to apply to all villages ut a A n mr.A aihnliAc.i.v tli.Au will hr. 

— Colne in Essex and Kirby Lonsdale comparative values and comprehen- England before 1700. adopted In part. The book will 

Th> nrinciples on which the re- in Cumbria, and the period he is siycne« uf diiprent types ^ ol At present Essex probably has serve to focus attention on a whole 


cratic in its congJiixuucc of duciriual, 
us opposed to niorul, offences. Kunic 
uf Fuxe’s agriculiural labourer 
martyrs, and of .Ur Mr.cfiir Jane’s 
witches, may hi- uccminicd for by 
Lliesc facts. Vet we will soon have 


The principles on which 
caver y of the essential 
Zp\ac data of the lives of 
ary" people in England f 


arc just 
nnd one 
tu the 


Hitturical Demography (1966). TTiis industrial communities, und then method, and the quality uf tlicir been abnormally high, chut the judge hy the partial results given 

Imroditctioii has led to a great demonstrates the system he and Ids data, Dr Macfarlane and his col- county was one of tlte most notod here, 'will be oxiremcly valuable, 

mwth of interest In demographic research team have ovoived to col- leagues turn to the range of prob- for 1 Puritan activity, and 'that tiie and wJIJ lay open tlte lives of pre< 

millions and an interesting knit- iect und index ail the material lems for which they wll provide Archdeaconry Court of Essex ap- industrial people to us as never 

Hnp-ffl aether of professional and available, so that alt the facts from illuminating answers. Here we are pears to have been higfltiy idiosyn- before, 

HMicur interests in work on one source cun be fully related to on slightly stickier ground. They 

' . . fl.lA. nil tlmvp frnm rithpr 1 cnlircPS. Tn thu litivo not tti'.r rhnir lu/vrk fnr 


ftjrlsh rC gisicrs once a dusty side- all those from either sources. In the have not yet lavished rheir work, for 

•ttev reserved for genealogists. process, u mammoth scries of in- reasons which will become apparent £1 -t 

1 y . dexes is hnili up, inelpdiug, for hi a moment, und thin section has V j \ t* 

Alan MHCiui'Inne and ms col- instance, a personal name index therefore to he cast in terms of k/llX v/ U 

hhoraiors nuvo now attempted u w bich. includes every appearance tun tu tiring and exciting partial •*- 

mithoditlogical handbook similar to |,y u person of a given name results, combined .with promises of ■■ hi .. 1 ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

IVrielcy's Introduction but with a i-j le surviving records. The blog- tho work which, could have been ■ 
much widut” scope,’ Dr Macfarlane rapliy of one man, Henry Abbot of done had the analysis of ilia avail- By JOlUl Blltt 

it interested not only in tne demo- Kails Colne, is given, to show what able source material boon com- 

RfBPliic data covering the lives ol a detailed, composite portrait of an plctcd. S5S5S 


Shropshire sights 


{(lltnr) : 


0 narrow geugrupliical area around 
Ironbridgo. 

Nevertheless, British traveUers 
seem to have provided tha best 
accounts. Chnrlcs Wood, Cor in- 
stance, who visited Coalbrookdale 


^^Ptouciiranf e ;i o : ax Sr fcfcsss 0^^ P 

that word very curefnlly since it is formation a social anthropologist ^fnathob sysem, Tt^woitid t5ke 125pp. Chichester: FJiilllmoro. ma^for Cornish "till mines 3 a dear 

'• if m SlishThe can galhcr « bnut m ^ lbors oE 8 Kf ten to SnJ’ yl.V full-time £4.95. indication oitffi cronomlc’ Intorao 

“ H S. hSSSSrdSS contomporury community. work tu. obtain umi index all tho lion between indwhial dScts, 


nsucr. 'He would- olso like to 
break down the barrier created by 
the limits ttf Human memory, 
which moans that at present one s0, “ e 


end tta practising antluropologlst's « oidri- sivo. Gorgo was ' naturally beautiful. 

^ ttgc -groups, and so ou? ■ • ■ Very few of us amid content. °t*5l ““TS K ^ and w“g« diff5o.i^ 

mth facility- anthropological 11, rue umistml sources for M . Jj-jj u « ^ ft “ BriSETL 

practirinB aclTdemiS^uld be hSd. ^d^ its 

.put » ft to find- either a spare ■ 'works in need of exteritivo re* 


pracrisJiiE academics would-be nard . apiwqred-. old-fashioned and iff 

.put to ft to flpd either Sid'K its Jnri^^S 'works in need of extoiisivo re* 

1 twenty years, or the 'research funds equipment. 

to engage In tlte wholcenta photo- h j railways Tin decanal- Mr Trhider lias organized tliese 
t etT^Tn i iron- visitors’^ impressions in an 

tbis^contcxt fl ?t we"m nlfidW ‘ un- worfdi.g . . technology, jwrcelain sensible a V* 


Tasclxctibuclx - 
teihe 

Geschiclitc 


Prosperous county soem unduly paro wluh me wovKww.y. tt mm to spoud many momiw orows- *i 

poor, nasty, brutish, and slvort, lit this on Leicestershire or Joan ^ an d copying tiie documents". teilie 

must be remembwod that S Kentlsh Tltirsk on LlncoUishlre. _ What we They add a grim reminder that, tho Geschicllt 

fortunes were oK nraSrious and really need is a thorough, systematic pBr i 0 d m question will suffice only vrCSCIUCUI 

economy of- tho county vras survey of the economy as « to prepare the material so that 

ae ftjMB Jt s “ ra> ' “ sssr"* <ii, “ ,,d,,s m “ y bo 

■H. rtieirioro unn « urel d,„ gStt G6 ' M ’* 

m L C1 . ark 8ho «;W Pjace -stidi as ^/SSmbriSeSke * “ toto?”^ liistory involving evenr Gesduchte 

St®**" emphasis on the stark undertaken for Cambridgeshire. D0as ible aspect of the Ufa and reltt- 



empnaais on me srarx unueriBKcn rar .wuH-r-" possible aspect of the life and rcla- 
l!? t v een T , Respectable g l)C i, Q study would no doubt tionsblps ■ of a particular cora- 
Kttle^ inn 8 C ?*!? *■’ °L/ n l f modify one or two of Mr Clni’lds m unity. Material andexed In riia 


Geschichto 

Koicus 


ft wi vTr: n » annr wiKIa his emphasis on lts j arable nus- asked of lr, including questions not 

SotieK/ et S ? C S bandry and its dependence on the origiually present in the litvesti- 

S» 1 |S[iir ,l S*Lu inu8t h ,“!? London market. These formed an gators* minds. It could Iw used too 

me po % lat ^ 0Q r eV p7; important part of the truth, but By Investigators to whom tiie mato- 

SLr jfeiS^JSS onPy a part. His. belief tliat Kent r f al ws quite new. A utopian pros- 


roadhrclier 1 can, on "tiie 
, compare, select the 


Koreas 

Vom X7- Jnltdiundelt 
bis zur Gogenwatt . 
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44 pictures 4 mops, 
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^wealth of everyday detail In Kent n llt if Mr Clark had gone Into all up biographies of individuals repre- description of the history of 

J. Wurces Uke The Oxinden Letters, matters In detail he would sentlng . typical • qr JJW Corea from the 17th century 

g? Account Book 0/ a Kentish have finished his book. As members of .dgmt ^ptopitsenulmeta 

Jjjfo or - Hie many thousands of lt ^ he has given us a wonderfully rural sodety. The . German language. 

2*Wug probate inventories! not impression of the teeming is faWble, mit ;a ■ “JJJ . Thecorttlnuouadcsctlplloa 

much impression. In other L,.iirv of English provincial tlte less, and t seems to me that 

isasSsr'SS Ef§ 

S *® basic fa-bricof existence, and f or ‘oil Its moans and miseries. Its method bvxdvedi^.rB titer tium , totbcilihccqtyrjr. , 

’“A sense formed the matrix of SriiVa and its camelious humps l employing it ^ aIasa i a - J h ^ n 5. u 8; . . .. 

SSs «- 

, ’hi « -■ : ta Court aa communities as in the past. 

** a nS y ^vl t i lte, H ,h ? WeVe ^n^°S( e "a I damned dog-mouster, plsspot My second major criticism' of the 

M Mr ’rSfe^iS^ A sp ^ Jldl ?i y JtuJS and • bottle-breached method suggested in tills book is • :■ 

ry«5ll . C ^i SSri^l iThe* 1 Third World, It ti,at _very_ Is paid •liA I '"'t717B I'oi'liPl' 
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Transits of Mars and Mercury 


When Giorgio ViiMiri presented 


been organized by Charles responsible Tor or eating n large 


responsible Tor creating n large also possible to . 
number of small compositions, can- Itlg contrast in SK*" 1 * *■ 'W 

able of end loss reiwndnoi inn \ w hlc _V"_ in surface Datin>.;‘. 


v-i c-i i- i U n ■! rt- f/., the K un. si li is h»r Itches Museum in k'irtsii.ut the Medic grand (hikes is. Above nll onn r n ? w # H i 

Pfembia %is roal jwiiiL was lian \? e,,, ' a *‘ ,( ! Katharine Watson of "“M send lo ovh&i European Unique experilmS of rt ‘ 

BoldLune > had Mtablldind hi.ivSf lhe *» w<:Dia College Museum .of c0,,rts - «rowM, In toffi ** 

a s .he undi,pmo,l leader of cometn- JSLWjII! “ ,, i bllion *? *™ «J*2K 


I monuments, fountains/ and small ^°ir! ’ e f hffift ?! career since many works luck a ‘‘ough oast, stocky in Its SuL* 
bronzes. T/jc urotean nature of Iiis , f tiJ precise dating or were rctiirnctl to a first essay in the ndfit**' 

genius and his rule os artistic uc a . y {® r over the years. At die sumo time god J the latter betrays he JLJ* 

adviser to the Medici have been iV ,^ 0 Ji ! ' a ' llze ,vaa . lli 1 f it brings home Lo a gcncrul audience «s a Kunstkammer object Ert 

vveJJ defined in. the Arts Council SUSi JfmtH 


■ I • 77V:= •. V*:- wrcSgi ■ t 


••• yst?J £w. % t. j .-a '••; • •' 


exhibition it “W^oyaP Scottish ,£$& tS? j"* sjiiprThe varying degreeso'f' authien- Portions, and ^e “subtlV chmf? 

Museum in Edinburgh. JSSSiSt L2?n . f y “P rie, ty ar ° reflected in die numerous th e posa of the index flmeJtS 

The exhibition is Called Giambo- SSE/S K4Pl C BfS cui^ng back to pointi^^T 

logon, Sculptor to the Medici mid co urtier, Giambologna was also ferentin SSnce* ™e exhibition and its , mpres , t 

1 — — *' ' catalogue were designed wft* 

! F^ e to connoisseurs. Aether 

S ing, they were, out In full jj 
armed with pocket flashlidus n 
hunt for filing marks and lot® 
pare patinas. For those lea fo 
liar with GiamboLogna, there mt 
a number of posters glossing Hi 
piyotfll role between the i» jf 
Michelangelo and that of Benuu 
!Sj “levitubly, a few tilings did D « 
■S come off well. This was most w, 
*y< able in the area devoted to slides of 
'!? lhe sculptor’s major works, arrant 
M in a mock-up of a garden. A lu 
• ■£ large photographs would have sene] 

■ ft belter and would have freed nwi 
vj space for die display cabinets. At 
it was, two cublnets were u 
i J} arranged us to prevent the visimi 
jigs from seeing the objects on all sdu 

W But these are minor flaws in i 

highly successful exhibition, stair 

^ tlvely conceived and attraedvdj 

m presented. 

Giambologna will be on dlspbj 
in Edinburgh until September K 
gpi . mid at. the Victoria and. Albert 
Sk 1 1 Museum from October S to Ko«» 
her 1G, before moving to a fifiil 
’■ J showing in Vienna. The empbadt 
-j, r r.rt-j*,-” , i - •. v* - J[ w,!l ,>e sUfth^y different In LodJda 
The ,f Buchanan Stone ” Louie Pert /t.in.K i „i,„ t tic, » , ‘ ' where a number of wax modeb will 

Reinai-kuble Eighteen Ui Ceiiruiy Gravestones UWnn^htrllSiuJtii •.J t fPP? an tn &umwi A Guide to Somo ho on view as welt as the lari 

Cmongate. £7.951. in which Bet tv Witlsher euirin™- *** illustrations. Edinburgh and Vitncnuivv : nimble group of Samson and » 

of trade emblcnis, fa »i« i .?? f J* u W i ter the hitherto littlo-ivniarked wealth Philistine, now known to be the 

— ■ emmcm. iamuy histories, and guamt epitap hs survwing in the kirkimrds of Scotland. first nmjnr Florentine commits^ 

" • 1 . i . *■ ' ' — ■■' - ■ > ■■ ■ — of the early ISfiOs. In Vienna, the 

• 1 «* . - ^ focus will bo upon the northern f« 

Fringe benefits m Salzburg 

™ . , the opportunity of seeing an atu» 

century 'lmld'scipD^^t ei |alzbuJg- wlfs stlbstnlltl^to^wXli^ f °T <rf f Bra ni,isicil "‘ s ^ 1 < St * ! S f^cS 

a .« tticSiF s&s wjsst ttSj 

thatfor mnstofusTs nnlv Liori hmK^rh/fJ; B the Fests l )lc J‘ but nil too Infrequently tie open- collections of tho Museum, il 
rcedTn oTtVow mich°?hJ ftffi' fc'SS \ L 1 *®..??!' ■_ * ^Lirnll life. % National Gallery of Scotland, 





Fringe benelfits in Salzburg 


century lmidscapo^^t €l Sa!Sura- was SidistnittU^to^wH^li^ (liaht f °T P <rf f Bra y ° u,1 « musicians l *7 ,- !rt5 

Nonntal eu route to the Salzburg double bSs i fS? i?? n "? * vr S cra in a country which pro- Malcolm Baker of the Royd Scot 

festival one is drawn inLo a imst ,i-„ m ?(* intended vidos the training anti experience kisli Museum. It draws upon tW 

that for mnst of usTs nnlv Liori / B the Fests l )lc J‘ but nil too infrequently the open- collecriorts of tho Museum, il 

oncedin anHowmiich?he iuffl- whiclwhl! i SC i es ^ nante ,,,B \ av a Professional life .On National Gallery of Scotland, and 

tones of the dty value this privilege Irate strained to pone- occasion, too, seasoned artists like private lenders to P re5ent _J SJf 

Js another matter, though mnnyof .... Sviatoslav Richter and the Russian of bronzes, reliefs, base, and *atj 

Salzburg’s ordinary citizens wear Happily, there Is much more to ■ ■ ■ n ■ r Kremer have given Ings for sculpture. The variety 

their national costume with non- Salzburg than this. One can leave ^ wi , lh|n ini P r l f wiv ?,* , and it proyd« }« 

otol'.jt jnde,. ■elding to .be vi S i- the coart.ud *3? « •««?■? "24? JMSPuLAZ* 


tor’s .feeling of trespassing on some limousine trade, abandon the'Fesd- 
giont film set. Sensibiliides can be* val press office to stridently com- 
. come dulled as things of former plaining critics, and find real ciil- 
virtiie become objects of trade: a Jure just around the corner at the 
festival performance of Don Carlos, Szcne dor Jugeiid (Scene of Youth), 
conducted and directed bv Karajan, a senes of concerts, plays ana 
■ showed liow corrupted dramatic and exhibitions that has boon running 
musical values, when uninformed by m parallel to the official Festspicle 
a sense of present urgency, can be- ^* ike ta p Edinburgh Fringe) for the 
come. past eight years. Founded and 

Verdi's nineteenth-century luani- [he H auspice? of ^ lhe Chlh^nim^^ 
festo is revolutionary stuff : belong- aitists’ colfectfve formed ^o 2 fm* th2 
;ing to an ItaBan tradition of opera- cultural^ SSZ "J£SU° u" 11 t! 


tho Festspielhaus Vo die cnacl ~aud SS* ^ ® p P e . ar,n 8 at Ina Festsplele, 
limousine trade, abandon th«- 1? “sri- JiS 3 „ U F A £° a t } ven , Cietl1 of the 


cost Of a ticket to the latter. 

Robin Maconie 


anotner inuucemcm, •* 
needed, to visit Edinburgh dun« 
the next few weeks. 

Brace Bouchw 


V*“* vxaminauon or r-_ 

written by an eminent classical scholar. Tiie 
explores all the sources of Jnforaatibn .,we bwrtr 
vase paintings, archaic and classical 1 portry, the dia- 


cinn U1 i ttWft ^stringency. But at £30- fathers < 
£100 p seat, tha last thing a Salz- grand bn 

lH r 3L£ >Al V* t *9 m & is to be made of Youtl 
to feel uncomfortable, . Haslguer 


grand opening of this ybar’s Scene 
of Youth, State Minister Wilfried 
Haslguer laid aside his pfeparad 
3 P®? ch ., and delivered 1 an ofi-thl 
, cuff address that stole the show: 


The, stage rjtual unfolded in semi - 
darkness for. iriost df the time, while 


Sir Kenneth Dover is President of Corpus Christ" 
College, Oxford, and President of the Bnnsn 
Academy. 

DUCKWORTH . j 

■ The Old Piano Factory, 43 Gloucester Crescent, 

, / :• London, NW1 • ' ‘ . j’ ! • 
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TSie thrills of discovery 

By Stuart Sutherland 
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jHIES H. AUSTIN : 

tfeK, Chance nnd Creativity 

Rie Lucky Art of Novelty 

H7pp. Columbia University Press, 

tli95. 


So one would deny thnt successful 
icitniuis, like good generals, need 
lack. Chiuc, Chance and Creofiuiip 
,< 3 discursive essay on the nature 
J science In which Janies Austin 
iiianpts to classify the kinds of 

7 . ill......... . 


iiismpts mu m uu» or 

|,jd involved And to illustrate their 
iiperalion from his own and others’ 
icaearch. 

Professor Austin’s first kind of 
Ink Is pure luck— the one chance 
j,i i thousand that occurs without 
Investigator having done any- 
thing to deserve It. By just such a 
dunce, a spore of penicillin hap- 
pened to settle in a Petri dish m 


iu aems in a rein aifijl XU 

khich Sir Alexander Fleming was 
roldvaling staphylococci. He sub- 
sequently, noticed that die bacteria 

In rhp npiohhniirlinnH nf «T« A n «^..u 


WjuniMJ nvi'Vfcu 14 KVJ UdLUfrid 

ia the ueighbourhood of the mould 
bid failed to grow, an event of 


T-J L Xr event 01 

ibicn he subsequently wrote: 

There are thousands of different 
moulds and there are thousands 
dI different bacteria, and that 
(bunco put that mould in the 
rlsht spot at the right time was 
15* winning the Irish Sweep- 
Hikes. 

To the other kinds of luck, the 
bwHlgator himself makes u contri- 
Hit contribution may 
.Ktely take the form of activity: 
.k busying himself with experiments 
ad manipulating the natural world 
b< increases the number of unusual 
Rats around him and thus renders 
(More Hkelv that he will make 
BM chance discovery. Austin cites 
pul Ehrlich’s discovery of an 
ijndote to syphilis as an Instance 
a this land. In his search for a 
tt«, he had tested G05 different 
“Bpounds: the six hundred and 
tb.amrsan- brought his success. 


KS’dSTk 1 ** se,tle " nn his 

View of hi«rtrv JS rcn ' ,lld «» nf Hie 

as •" ^SoS^jsisi 

i h > «?« usur ra b“ sx i„« 

SaftfilJW" destroctiun, and 
ne ™ n;: 

ween* 5 th2 P « l ii nt c° disrin euisli bet- 
ll \ e , «•« of cliunce in i]i 0 

° ori ie individua I investigator 
and its effects on the proaress of 

HS a whole. Like many odier 

flJSjf, Pl ?/ ess ^ 1 r . Au « ,n was in- 
tluenced in his choice of speciality 
neurolqgy^—bv chance encounters 
t?a?lii« Un £ u £"* d and enthusiastic 

neur!52t u F hat L s V b i et: t- Within 
wcurology, his choice of research 

top c was determined by n series of 
hS ld » en .S;.i ncIudi "u« hi * encounter! 

2ti5 t,ent W ?S a rnie disease, 
!h™?“e very ’ W11,e browsing in a 
H ra y -,“( «n article rlmr fired him, 
a ” d a .hk |r, g for vivid. colours that 
went back t° childhood. These fac- 
toi s led him to undertake research 
on mctachromasia. a disease of the 
nervous system, in which the nffec- 

lfL?J ,tt Vu tur , n * brigbt red when 
fl.ic m d "7 th toIuene blu ?- However 
H >°* ° ne cai »«ot help feeling 
that had he choson some other medL 
cnl speciality his enthusiasm, persis- 
tence, and ability to master the 

IklSm IT teehnI, l ue s would have en- 
a ° ® d ., hI |n to make just ns useful a 
conti ibution. . Moreover, had Austin 
not worked on metachromasia, his 
discoveries about the disease would 
almost certainly have been made by 
someone else. J 


Hie emphasis placed r, n priori tv 
ItrniiTlcr l " , t t 1 1,1 ' . is ilaiiisiging hl ,h‘ u 


}J'2.r 1 eS A 0i I SCI * M,|: ®- Elsvwliere l’ru- 
fessor Austin lets slip a revealing 
phrase on tiie art of writing appli- 
t.R|]oii.s to fund-giving ugvncies: 
now much (lociinicniuiiuii should 
lht B PPl Irani include at the risk of 
■ . . revealing nude secrets ? ” This 
BI « wf {funded as a glance at 
The Double Helix will show. I know 
or one much- travelled scientist witii 
a to cm id able repuiarioii whose 

career is largely based on his visits 
to the laboratories of mhers: when 
ne comes across un interesting 
experiment, he dashes buck to Ids 
own laboratory, replicates it and 


moorniory. replicates it and 
gams the credit by rushing the 
results- Into publication. Even 
within a single laboratory, tho 
exchange of information is often 
guarded through the fear that a 
colleague will be discerning enough 
to sense its value and Unscrupulous 
enough to publish it first. Few 
scientists are so fecund of good 


• V , ai . e 40 *ecunti ot good 
ideas that they can console them- 
“ lvea for , plagiarism with the 


The third kind of luck requires 
■J abUiiy to notice that something 
Q Mi possibly signifiennt has 
2™®^ * favours the prepared 
H »nen Roentgen was experi- 
Hr*. wlth cathode rays in a 
vwMfl, room, he noticed that 


. T . *'*"■*>; us IIUIICBD IIIHC 

k barium platinocyanide which 
^ed to be ncnr&v was filow- 


■■ ■ “ “ “fcMU/Y WU 1 KIUW 

SJ* ^ ,,at ordinary light thnt 
bjm the barium to fluoresce since 
; cardboard lay between 
L**' die cathode . ray tuho. 
*p!g«Q concluded thnt invisible 
P nubia of .passing thi-ough 
« objects were being emitted 
Hence he discovered X-rays. 
£wjn's final kind of luck derives 
personal habits or Inter- 
the Investigator. If Fleming 
Nnot been a thrifty Scot, he 
pa one thrown out old culture 
Kia'W be bad hoarded 

fieririii' ha ! e . d 10 the discovery 
[S f ® r iong enough for the 
E^|£ r °w Sritf hence to have 
u j on the bacteria. 
W, had Fleming been a soft 
St “d not a hardy Scot, 
f u" Wfd not have worked 
° pen and that 
n®ver have found 
jyiQto the laboratory. 


nnf2?f ed s tbe scale and corporate 
nature or modern science ig such 
tliat one . can doubt whether any 
ndtvidual investigator can advance 
it dy more than a few years. Darwin 
lumself was prompted to publish 
only because Wallace had. indepen- , 
dontly. prepared a paper outlining 
S ®J d , ea ol nntural selection: had 
Einstein never Jived we might have 
had towaitfive or ten years for 
tiie special theory of relativity: lai 
both cases the relevant ideas were 
In the air at the rime. In the case 
ot tiie most important modern dls- 
SSY?*? | n biology — the structure of 
f«fA — the successful investigators 
wore only too well aware rhat if 
they did not ' soon succeed, someone 
else would. Whon we turn from the 


— 1 ., in ivun me 

thought that Imitation lq the 
si nee rest form of flattery. Perhaps 
the most despicable and common 
form of such misappropriation of 
ideas is the habit that some senior 
sci cutis Li have of themselves tak- 
ing the credit for the wnrk of their 
graduate students whose contribu- 
tions often far outweigh those of 
their supervisors. 

There is, of course, nothing sur- 
prising about such goings-on, unless 
one starts .with lhe idealistic view 
mat all scientists are motivated by 
the disinterested pursuit of the 
truth. Science is a highly competi- 
tive endeavour and breeds both the 
associated vices and virtues. ■ Deli- 
berate faking of results is probably 
rare, but by no means, unknown : 
" ? 5Cl ® n “St Is intelligent enough 
to be able to fake results plausibly, 
he is Intelligent enough not to need 
to fake them. The suppression of 
the odd result thnt does not agree 


hi'cmnc routine dnidgeiv, ami even 
ium .,0 !t mny lend nnnheru: indivd 
OIK. of the must inipnj tutiL skills uf 
ihu successful scientist is knowing 
w hen to abandon a given approach 
mid when to persevere. Deierniina- 

'!« "'ways rew«*d?Sd li 

”? s bn II ia ii i -seeming idea may turn 
ISol 1 wjrthiesi. Few scie mists 
enjoy tho labour of wnnnc un their 
lesuJis, and the more pi'csiiglnus 
scientific journals reject nine papers 
for every one they accepr. Even 

K°3»« 1 nre accepted 

are often returned with sctuhinu 
comments from ananymuns referees 
who usually tip pen r m the author in 
Nnr C ^‘ JfU y k ..“““"■terstood him. 
n2^ d 2 es FublicatJon— even of ini- 
portant new discoveries— nee essat ilv 
nil?? r ac cloim that vanity ex- 
peers. There is- a saying in the 
scientific community that new ideas 
undergo three phases : they ure suc- 
cessively dismissed by oilier scien- 
tists— first as unintelligible, then us 
wrong, and finally as a mere repeti- 
tion of something that is already 
well known. 

Tn tho final section of Ills hook. 
Professor Austin specula ics on the 
nature of the creative process ■ 
most writers on this topic uiiciupt 
to conceal die banality of what they 
have to say under the cover of 
empurpled prose, and he is no 
exception. He concludes rlinr the 

2!]2?IiT£ * ci ® n F*tt. must possess 
curiosity, liimgination, enihusiasm. 

CkiSCJ inunotliin mifl . na. 


Oxford 
University 
ly/o Press 


The Oxford 

English-Turkish 

Dictionary 

Edited by A. D. Alderson 
and Fahlr Iz 


This is a completely revised and 
expanded edition of An English- 
Turkish Dictionary by Fahlr l z. 

i H ; C ' Hon y. first published in 
1 952. Every entry has been 
rewritten, aud the English 
vocabulary has been Increased 
by morp than half, to Include new 
words and new uses of words - a 
basic scientific vocabulary ; 
geographical and historical 
Items; political, financial, and 
military words; common 
Americanisms ; and some 
Australian vocabulary. 

Second edrilon EtO 


jr; ■■•■□Biiwimn, eiunusiasm, 

oisciiniinat-jon and persistence. The 
findings ol psychological research 

22« t oc l! vity ’ u 3on,c of which he 
quotes, have been similarly petti- 
f°BStng in their conclusions. The 
creative scientist should bo able to 
concentrate, be good at abstraction 

?,! d fl n U2?fr Chcsls .’ be ««®BlMMive. 

iwclriw. have in depend cm 
judgment and so on. 

do "?* understand the 

STteH*"" ° f ? reativil y a " d even 
the best research o» h | las i Uifiely 

tio™ d A°n ly * t0 - conf 1 i . rm «ur intui- 
i™? | . ma 4 or wripedrnietit io proh- 
Icm-solving is the Londency to adopt. 

2f4« C m?H ,p 1 d ai3l , noac!l . which Is 
often: difficult to abandon i a break 1 
from thinking .about tho Problem 
"ft ' w the correct approach lo 
*}SJ? c f: Bl V we simply do not Uiulor- 

“Sh-SSf i rG of tbe un caiiscious 
machanliuiB tlint produce such in- 
sights often when Joust expected. 
Wa know that decomposing a 
problem into Its coiniionents and 
working back from the desired goal 
mny be helpful, aiid iudood there 


- - — — - -—*•* “im uuu& nui agree 

with a cherished theory 1 is more 
common and can occur without deil- 
bertfto dishonesty: perhaps some- 
thing was wrong with the apparatus. 


-e me uppiiraius. 
Cmcaiiery, neuotJsm,:corruptlba and 
downright slWiniss occur in scidnco 
as in other walks Of life, r was 
once present at a meeting of a 
grant-giving agenev. at vviifrh one 
meniber announced of the applicant 
wa had just Interviewed : I can’t 

believe a young man with such a 

£50000 ’’ aCCeiU ° nd drCSR Is worlh 
I hove dwelt upon some of the 
less attractive aspects of organized 
science because they are almost en- 
tirely Ignored by Professor Austin. 
In the autobiographical section of 
his book, he presents Wniself as 
an exceptionally Idealistic, well- 
balanred. iuAll.i-nun#lA^ i.l _ 


. i T i 1 LU * 11 rrom Hie 

gientest scientists to the ordinary 
ranks the situation is even more 


— ... w ...H..IIUI, i a even more 
extreme : they are lucky if 

their discoveries are not published 
by four or five others almost 
simultaneously. ! 

it may be noted parenthetically 
how different is the situation of 
the creative artist or writer;, even 
a bad Painting or novel is unique 
for all tWe. In science it is the new 
idea or the discovered fact that is 
important': the circumstances in 
which discoveries are made, the per- 
sonality of the investigator, and the 
style in which his results are 
expressed, are of little long-term 
consequence. 

H |f, because the products of 
scientific IVSPDrpli m-a wwifr .rn!.... 


iit discovery. The 

fi%, W } ertRea: . tb® differ. 
L* m luck are not mutually 


The Poems of 
Patrick Cary 

Edited by 
Veronica Deiany 


This Is the first full, critical 
edition of Patrick Cary’s (1623- 
57) poems, secular and religious, 
it is based on the original lexi, tho 
poet's holograph manuscript 
The introduction traces the 
discovery of the poet's identity 
and gives a detailed account of 
his career and an assessment oi 
his poetic achievement. 
Illustrated £8 


■*. ~ «mu inuffon tiier e 

are in existence computer programs 
that succeed on well-defined p ro b- 
Jtimfi hv Mllfllla 4 . ■ 


The Arab Conquest 
of Egypt and the 
Last Thirty Years of 
the Roman Dominion 

Alfred J; Butler 
Revised by P. M. Fraser 


'DSdi m r lus (liner- 

W^V ck are not mutually 

l| ^oI n ii m *f y , dtsc0ver i B s d ®- 

SS nSiJ?,. them - Fleming 
^of nf 1 Cl i n not merely a * 
mfif ure fbwice helped out 
liking for fresh 
!*h£E5 he Was actively 
^iB§S?^i ne ?. ts and because 

^ |&c P e reP oT d ^ 

f act discovered 
M ^ nasal mucus 

, » and this 


scientific research are not unique 
to the Individual that most scientists 

am RO HAEnnrat-a _>!. ‘ 


__ ..... u.c uow* « journalises. 
Uf. this .passion. Professor Austin 
writes : . 

Bystanders tend to view this kind 
• oP concern solely as ' a person- 
ality conflict between two or 
more fame-seeking persons as td 

Which Will ATflAI'DA urll-h tha nliik.. 


which will emerge with the glory 
In the eyes of their contemporar- 


k “otiebja u t^ een madB 
^ ItHieS f K at bl® own nasal 
4 ed bacteria In a cui- 


SS^thKm 1 ” i S 3 010,0 

^ n i^cQv® r f am f °f ascribing 
hi, pla v. Auiul luck is too 
L* ^ierou^p ” blmself takes 
\Hotte nt 1 L m, t wh en he 

•vT^lpped'VJZS. 8 betau.se iL 

^ a % rat0 r ies but 


... i.jci ui Liicif too temporar- 
ies or in those of posterity. 1 
He then attempts to refute the 
bystanders’ view. He argues that the 
scientist needs a “ dear seiise of his 
own identity”. Much of hfs life is 
his work and if he ca'nnbt cbnvince 
himself _ that his work is unique he 
loses his sense of identity. “ The 
inner-directed creative investigator 
. . . defines his 'territory In order to 
establish who he is, so that he him- 
self will clearly ; know. H - 
.This defence carries little convic- 
tion. However many scientists pub- 
lish the same discovery simultane- 
ously,' the struggles that each has 
undergone and the obstacles he has 
surmounted in his quest are per- 
sonal and unique to' him- If his 
results are anticipated by another 
investigator, it f? his vanity- and 
career prospects that are threat- 
ened. nor his sense oi' identity. 


L V -i— » lucuiistjc, Wei I- 

y balanced, well-rounded man with a 
E genuine dedication to his work and 

1 5(. c f?,1 c J5 r for enjoying a multitude 
J a ctlvltlea. He gives an excellent 
t. 5 cc ? un j- the excitement he has 
s derived front die scientific chase 
1 “« f r “P the thrill of discoverv. 

. fndeed, ip describing the joy of a 
j new insight- he becomes downright 
) mystical, 

! The puzzle seems to solve itself. 
With only die Hditost uninten- 
Hontd- touch of a few keys on the 
organ, a major chord lias burst 
forth to si wke the cathedral. So 
. taciie Is this process, so free and 
uncontrived, that one almost 
gains the impression diat the sdu- 
-. tion comes from : without; -Among 
, the accompanying feelings are an.. 
, exalted senie of revelation and a 
. melting away of all internal ten- 
sions, an intense admixture of cer- 
tainty and serenity.. .... This 
moment of inspiration is saturated- 
base 1 to peak with a rare 
, ofarity of feeling lasting seconds, 
minutes, or more. What -conies 
' next . , . is a residue of 'enhanced 
* Pf r ceptuaJ awareness ■ mingled 
with a pervasive sertsc of awe, a 
1 ^ serene but "lesser” high that 
■ - lingers for . hours or days 'there- 
after. . 

Potential scientists , should be 
warned that these reactions are idio- 
syncratic. and chat although a sud- i 
den insight is always pleasing, there I 
ore few in whom it pcca^ons quite \ 
. such ecstasy. Moreover, there are , 
presumably businessmen who derive , 
much the same feelings. from com- ; 
plating an exceptionally favourable ■ 

deal- . . ' , 

1 Although, 'being of sn optimistic ' i 
fixture. Professor " Austin concejl- i 
trates mainly on the reward d of the t 
sdpmist, Ite do^s detail a few of - 1 fie e 
longueurs. Experimental work cgii f 


i, ' l ' — *• «*-ji-xiwihbu proo- 

^ t,,klll « this approach, 
unknown can often be tinder- 
stood| by analogy with the known ; 

i««L!! 0 i W ‘ilu 03 tI,e human mind 
J just that Pattern of elements 


Prnm .if 1 V " L,lU1 n OI “‘CmeUtS 

rrom the phenoraenn under Inveati- 
which leads to a successful I 
match with a model which is already 
understood ? y 

Professor Austin's oqvn prescrin- 
ttou for forwarding our knowledge 

?m,ri«- C n at,Ve proces ?_ la SHiiewhut 
i outine. He suggests that we should 

c 2j iT° nc a chimpanzee witii the 
celebrated problem of how co 
recover a banana lying out of baud’s 
reach by using a stick. A battery 


Sutler's classic work on the Arab 
conquestof Egypt, published in 
1902, has retained |ts value as a 
critical and Imaginative account 
of one of the main phases of 
.Islamic expansion. This new ' 
edition takes account of the new 
material which has accumulated, 
and which enables the reader to 
appreciate more fully the general 
background In terms of both 
Byzantine and Arab history. 
Second edition £15 


— : — r‘'*' w8 1 "uuiu uc- used to 
i ecord the activity of tha brain cells 

ii,? d JuhT.°? en L 0 * 1,ls ‘sbt and Inser- 


V — Vj anu inser- 

ted tubes tvmild monitor changes in 

™ ai ".'?__^ hem i c . a . 1 activity. 


TSSfi bT3EK 


stenri ' “ UAdS * 1 

a computer .pro-' 
gram works by roonlro-ring ti, e 
states , of its transistors while the 
program was being -run. 

i S , seldo . ni appreciated that la 
wklne.lq a visual scene or in under- 
standing a .' simple sentence, the 
mind is performing acts of extxa- 
orjHnary chaai^vlty. Everyday per- 

ceotion ' Invn liai gmnn,l... ] 


r^rr ^p *’ me mate-' 

ing -of . complex inferences,, the 

554 t 5 roi l® 1 1 1 a m *»y possibilities 
and the formulation and testing of 

PtB hrtVOfrO H(>nnk1...-U I i . a 


Th© Ethics of 
Inquiry in 
Social Science 

Three Lectures 

J.A.B^rnes 

^rofeaaor Barnes argues that tha 
ethics of scientific Inquiry are a 
more Important concern for tha 
social than for the natural 
sciences: In the former, human 
beings are lhe subject of 
Investigation. He discusses the 
forms which ethical questions 
can take Jn the social sciences, 
and charts the social scientists' 
responsibilities' (or the subjects of 
his research. Paper covers £1,25 


elaborate hypotheses in ' order to 
interpret and make sense of the 
fragmentary pattern of light reach- 
ing the eye. - These processes are 
carried, out .effortlessly and uncon- 
sciously in a fraction .of a second, 
yet they may be as complex as the 
creative, thinking of an Einstein, 
lhe processes .underlying per- 
ception have proved more amenable 
“ - Sl i“ d y Than, scientific creativity, 
and It.may be that our host hope' 
the . fetter is to 
advaiiqc , our; .- knowledge - qf . the 


Rural Rebels 

A Study of Two Protest ' 
Movements In Kenya 

Audrey Wfpper 

This book Is a study of two protest 
movements - the cult of Mumbo 
and Dlniyaf^swamba- that 
- 9*79.1 Dated respectively in the 
early and fete periods of kenya's 
colonial history.. £7.25 . 
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To the Editor 


Jacques Lacan 

Sir,— -May I indicate some of tiie 
more positively misleading areas in 
Roger Scruton's fictitious account of 
psychoanalysis (August 111 ? 

Firstly, It is misleading to talk 
about m/ontife desire ill Freud 
when what is at stoke is Freud's 
concept of libido or Lacan’s theory 
of desire. It leads to the kind at 
reductionism of saying that Freud 
“ wished to see in Infantile experi- 
ence die paradigm of all later 
emotion” when what Freud was 

concerned to dhow was the exist- 

f/ttv of Hbidinal drives in rJio 
iiifum (ail existence which wns uml 
iu some quarters still is denied) 
and rheir transformation iu die 
development of the human child. 
Freud did not suggest an enio- 
tiortal equivalence between child 
and uduh : ruthei' ha was concerned 
to show the necessity (particularly 
in the therapeutic practice of 
psychoanalysis) of viewing the 
adult's emotional life as a historical 
product, which is rather different 
frum an "equivalence”. The term 
emotion is, by the way, just the kind 
of theoretically empty word which 
disguises complexities which the 
theory and practice of psycho- 
analysis is concerned to disen- 
tangle. “ Nothing other than moral 
contusion comes from the attempt 
in understand the adult in terms of 
the child ”, but it is misleading to 
characterize that as the aim of 
psychoanalysis. Rather, psycho- 
analysis attempts to understand the 
institution of conscience in the 
human child, that which makes 
morafl and ethical judgment pos- 
sible.- 

Nothing marks Lacan's distance 
from Freud more than this. It la 
certainly not the case that Lacan 
Is concerned to '* show, tho absolute 


place in Ufa discussion of psycho- 
analysis.) Tile former, which one 
might cull "confident scepticism”, 
has little iu common with the kind 
of scepticism which assailed a 

X hilosophcr like Wittgenstein. 

gain, Scru ton’s treatment ' of 
Wittgenstein is misleading. Witt* 
genstein’s disapproval of the 
scientific status of psychoanalysis 
was a disapproval of tho reduction- 
ism of scientific method, which, 
even as early as the Tractatus , 
Wittgenstein was willing to 
acknowledge, in terms of how little 
was achieved by the kind 'of reduc- 
tionist solutions of a scientific 
method. IViitgcnst tin's own forms 
of argument, in lus later work, oro 
in fact very similar to what he saw 
as the methods of psychoanalysis : 
what one might call the aesthetic 
method of arguing, bringing the 
other round to your way of seeing. 
The charm or language, which 
characterizes Wittgenstein's way of 


arguing as much as the psycho- 
analytic method, is only dangerous 
when it lends to the comfortable or 


confident kind of scepticism which 
refuses to acknowledge the uncom- 
fortable problems which emerge 
from the distance, the eccentricity, 
nf die ego from consciousness (the 
subject of Lacan's seminar on tho 
ego). 

Such a refusa-1 is clearly the point 
of Sc rut on’s charming essay. He is 
to bo congratulated on his produc- 
tion of "Jacques Lacan: -a mind 

K ursucd by delusion and grandeur ", 
ut this attack on a non-existent 
Lacan only betrays a non-existent 
reading of that work: a refusal to 
come to terms with “ French intel- 
lectual fashion” which is presum- 
ably a facet of English intellectual 
fashion. As comic revue. i>t works 
well ; but not as a review of 
Lacan’s work and its importance: 


rather fiction and cold rapport age 
(which according to my dictionary 
dqos not mean reporting but tale- 
bearing 1 ). . ; . * , , 


Lacan's theory of lack or castration 
In ' terms of an admittedly unrigor- 
ous notion of language at least 
clours awtiy some of die confusions 
in Freud's notion of the Oedipus 
complex and Its relation to female 
sexuality. Lacan’s K fundamental- 
ism” Is rather to be understood as 
ii concern for the rigour and clarity 
of tlie tlieory of psychoanalysis 
natural to tlie scrupulous practi- 
tioner. And surely it is necessary 
to distinguish between didacticism 
and. dogmatism in ilieatso of well- 
known examples ? What is better to 
teach wiru than well-known 
examples (though of course the 
analyst's proper training consists of 
his own specific analysis, not tho 
iota-learning -of any dogma) ? 

Scru ton attacks Freudluas for 
tlieir lack of scepticism, but it is 
important to distinguish two modes 


<;■' , - JOHN HIGGINS. V 

607 King’s Collage, Cambridge. , 


Stravinsky 


deuce of the King of Italy or In a 
small, second-rate theatre. 

As for the (iii:ctti(a) del Popolo, 
ns Mr Craft insists merrily on mis- 
spelling It, I never took him to 
bask for having identified it with 
a Roman rather than a Turin news- 
paper. J was just pointing out one 
nf the many and unjustifiable 
errors and misspellings of .Italian 
n nines and places that marred his 
article. (Mr CrnEt lias nothing to 
say, apparently, about his transfor- 
mation of Palazzo Venezia into 
Palazzo Veneto.) Of course, these 
are mere trifles. Mr Craft Is prob- 
ably convinced thin the correct use 
nf Indian names and places is of 
no consequence, even in an -article 
dealing with Stravinsky and Italy, 
f wonder, . though, what American 
readers would think of an Italian 
scholar who In a work on American 
art and culture kept referring to the 
Ncv Yorck Ti mines, the Green 
House and to the music critic 
Roberto Kraft. 

ALBERTO AQUARONE. : 

Via G. Mungili 32/A, 00197 Rome, 
Italy. . . • 

. . . . i > i c 

John Dewey 

Sir, — Robert Palter '(August 
18) accuses me of misrepresenting 
Dewey's attitude to logic ; this Is 
partly due to the exigencies ' of 
space together with extensive 
ambiguities hi the word “ logic ". 
My - suggestion was that' thi fuzzi- 
ness nf ( Dewey’s writing might be 
due to Ills- lack of interest In logi- 
cal theory os exemplified iu 1 the 
work of, say, Russell. Frege and 
Wittgenstein, and their dedication 
to atari ty of exposition. Palter 
rightly reminds ns 1 that Dewey was 
concerned with logic n$ h matter of 
practice, that is, methodology in 
general ; this Is a very different (but 
not unrelated) subject that did 1 not, 
unfortunately, promote clarity iu his 
style of writing. The movement of 
thought from idealist speculation to 


Sir, — In his reply (July 21) to -my 
letter (Juno 30} itobart Cruft keeps 
referring voguoly to tho SchleilTer- 
Stravinsky correspondence, with- 
out giving any further evidence 
corroborating fils statements. He 


Stravinsky correspondence, with- 
out giving any further evidence 


of scepticism here : there is tho 
scepticism which opposes the 
existence of tbc unconscious, acting 


as a ' kind of resistance, and the 
scepticism wldch is a result of nn 
awareness of the operation of Che 
unconscious in its daily disruptions 
of language, in dreams, and so on. 
(It. Is perhaps noteworthy that 
although Scrutcm 1 mentions the un- 
ccn scions fie fails to (£ve. it any 


then proceeds to mislead your 
l'eadcrs about tlua content of iny 
previous latter. I never questioned 
the fact that Stravinsky gave n 
series of concerts in Romo in the 
1930s. I merely wondered about 
their exact location, since Mr Craft, 
in His article, stated that they took 
plare i ii a rather mysterious 
” Salta della [sic] Qulrliialo ", It 
now appears that they were per- 
formed in the Sala delta 1 Qulrlnctta. 
But who knows for sure ? Since 
most of your readers are riot very 
likely to take the trouble to contact 
the well-known musician Vittorio 
Rieti (as Mr Craft suggests I 
should do) in order to nave the 
riddle solved, I think it would be 
nice If Mr Craft were to specify 
once and for all whether, those con- 
certs took place in the official red- 


an applied logic of inquiry 1 can' a ted 
he seen ■ elsewhere in philosophy 
For example, R. G. Col Ling wndd’.s 
synoptic vision in Speculum Mentis 
was the precursor of his later con- 
ception of a “ logic of question and 
answer ”, This dialectic is pouluips 
nothing other' than the articulation 
of idealism's cliuracter as a theory 
of the concrete. ' Neither philo- 
sopher, however, sufficiently ab- 
sorbed tho lessons oE the develop- 
ment pf logical analysis. 

■ , - C. K. GRANT. 

University of Durham, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, 50 Old Islvct, 
Durham DH1 3 UN. 

Gide 

Sir,— W. ' W. Robson in his 
review Of George Watson’s Politics 
mid Literal we in Modem Britain 
(July 21) quotes Watson : “ Gido 
objected to Stalin bocause lie was 
not brlital enough.” 

May I make two quotations from 
Ret our de I’URSS (Gellhnard, 
1936) : 

. . . la moindre protestation, la 
molndre critique est- passible des 
' pil es pelnes, et du reste oussitdt 
etouffee. Et je doute qu'en 


Among this week’s contributors 


aucun autre pays aujourd'hvd, 
ffit-ce dans I’Addoinagnc do 
Hitler, I’cwjirit soft modus Ubno, 
plus courbd, plus cradntif 
(terrorist), plus vnssuLisd, [page 
67] 

Cost, je peiisc, unc grande 
sagesse d'ecoutwr las partis 
adverse*; de las eoigner mfimo 
an bosun i, tout on les 
empficlumt de mure : Less com- 
battre. nisis noil los supp rimer. 
Suppnmcr 1'opposlidon . . . tl est 
aims doute licureux quo S la line y 
parvienne si mal. [page 77] 

B. A. BEMBRIDGE. 

1 Park Square West, London 
NWJ. 

Australian Pie 

Sir, — While I aim grateful to your- 
self, Eric Partridge, and, ultimately, 
Professor G. A. Wi'lkes lov catapult- 
ing my expression “ ns Australian ns 
a meat pie " (August 18) from 
the oblivion of its ori gilts to the 
august headlines (u full page, no 
less!) of the TLS, 1 must .protest 
that, fit the time at which 1 com- 
posed it, 1 was, if I may bo so im- 
modest Bis to say it myself, already 
among the ‘’'more wary, better in- 
formed members of that sumc 
[Australian] society ", 

I was. ut that lime (1972-73) a 
colleague, albeit junior, of Professor 
Wi'lkes in " Australia’s oldest uni- 
versity”. Over the sniiiq period I 
comribmci) u 'column to the Sv-dney 
weekly magazine The Bulletin in 
which I cum men led on Hie week's 
television offerings. It wus there 
that I .dmsQ fo compare tile face of 
John ' ftjleijlnn, n quintessential 
Ausmuliau actor, to " a meat pic”. 
My incut ion nuiy have been “ low " 
and ** vulgar ”j iny choice of it was 
anything but unwary. 

The meat pie has long boon n 
staple itom in the Australian, par- 
ticularly tho working-cluss Austra- 
lian ,- lunrhfion diet. The character 
Mr Moil Ion was portraying, mid 
often -portrays, canto from that 
social class. Mr Moil Inn bus a roun- 
dish face, commonly held w lie 
typically Australian ; uncharitable 
observers liavo suld chut the ’ typi- 
cal Australian face is unifm'inly 
bland. On tho surface, the tradi- 
tional Australian meat pie is round 
and featureless: llum my Iniiigiiui- 
tivo connection, and the rationale 
behind my si m 11 i Lurie about Mr 
Maillou’s fuco. 

I was ut no timo in com posing my 
soutciico aware that I wus reporting 
"tho people’s choice of metaphor’, 
I was, in a very modest fashion, 
creating u similitude. I may, of 
course have been expressing a com- 
munally hold ” fantasy but I wus 


not uwai-e that I vn. . 
colloquialism. W| 

It is not iny outdbu 
attention to « J? b to 
whioii I liad foJSSS'ito 
fessor Wilkes, InSJjfS 
tooned that I was the 
innauco. Nor is 
grandmother to suck £? £ 
morely to suggest thst 
big causes to coll Sflift 

as* to be 

s ^7.19 

Prison Reading 

Sir, — Having had some apens, 
in passing in books to Ya. 
prisoners In Her Majesty* ^ 
at Bruton, 1 have worked m 
logic Of the present ceaww^ 

Hardbacks are out but panertM 
in, and pulp novels hn» r*o 
dence; no objections rill I 
raised to any, however in* 
Problems only attach to * 
fiction or classical writer* ft*, 
explained to me, "Hum 
reading books”. 

No doubt Mr Merlyn Recsl^n 
what he is dolug when hekiti 
tics but allows crime. Itam 
there are exceptions to tit r* 
Magazines, 1 kooks and p* 
favouring the extreme rWn * 
and the National Front in patiek 
are in, and so arc Comovshi 
Trotskyist books or newipw 
providing they coijie out tai* 
(monthlies are out, dailies is) V 
oil ldic otflior. iliand, acardiistiM 
papers and magazliles (all fai 
the authorities, in compand 
Liberal ones. 'It is natural mal 
prison authorities favour auto 
nanism. 

Bm can Mr Rees, or bawd 
the Lender of the House, mi 
why Antonia , Fraser’s Cmo 
should be rejected (when da W 
in tli c queue offered MkknS 
lane and ivas occepted)? bfl 
Croimveli or Lady Antonii i 
offends ? . 

A. MBLia 

43 Egt'eotoht House, Lw* 

Rond, London SE13. 
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James Liddy 

Sir,— In reviewing Jdm« Jjj 
collection of poems' Cores » 
Bluke Morrison (July 28) » 
(lie author's Irish ness “ 
tenuous ”, which o h«“|7S 
someone born, educated ' 
11s hud in Ireland, who h*j 
most of his Ufo thefft J* 
not nn American yim* 
manner of Yeats, as ^ ^ 

whose ";Scfe. b «^ 

109 Marlborough Rnad. 
Ireland. 


Fifty years on 




,t6irli' ; ■■ColBtldg&t 'Poetic 
jjifellig&nce was published ini977. 

Best is : Prof easor bE ilis- 
lovy fit the University of Sussex, j 1 

, Roawat D overs . is Editor of itbe 
qiipjctc^y. Sfllhntggh.di- * > - :i];^ r v 
Ki|Ttt' Rb ANook'i) ; ilngsifi -■ trlnji'.-tTip 
Sowing,-. Machine 'was published : |n 

John Bptt is Professor of Economic 
Hhifmy at thq Univorslty - of Strath- 
clyde. . 

COIJ’I Cnotrou is a Lecturer JH 
Spciolngy ut the Lari dbn Sthobl of 
Economics. ''' ! \ 

Eowa:.d Dose's A Por- 


trait of ,a Japanese Village will . he 
published later this month. 1 ' V' 

Ai vv Evrrrrits. bcqk^ li\Cjuclp . The 
Pattern; of Rural Dissent -’ the pfinh- 
tebtth ‘ 

tires in English Local Bistorp, 3973. 


Assistant Education, 
j A* . fhe/Mufiftiim. - bf Londori, 

MicUftfei. 'GRAHT^ bboks Include ‘ The 

Twelve Caesars, 1975, and The Pall 
or the Rdntan Empire, 1916. 

Sir! David'' Hunt's autobiography, : 
On- the Sprit, was pub! [shad m: 1975. 
Douglas - Johnson’s books include 
, The French Resolution , 1970, and 
A Concise History of Prance, 1970. 

JoifN L Aim's biography pf Joe Ortori 
w)U:b^ pribUdiod later, this year; 
Pd-rcg Lasiett’s Family Life and 
JUicIt i Love in Earlier Generations 
was published in 1977.' 

. OW8n LATTiMtatfs books include 
Studies m Asiati Frontier History. 
1981 ^and (with Eleanor Lattimorej 
Silks, Spices and- Empire, .196?...; . 

Huch Li.ovn-JONKa is - R&gius i.-Pto- 


JpnJ'. MotR’s. .collection of poems, 
r-iftip, wtfs published ear)iar ■ 

• • . : ■ 1 «'• ir- 


this yoaf, 


In the TLS of August 30, 1928, 
Arthur Shadwell reviewed Durk- 
heim's Le Sodalisine, edited by 
Marcel Mauss : 

M Mauss has done well to produce 
this work by the lute Professor 
Dprldieiin, who hold the Chair of 
Sociology at tho Sorbonne. It deals 
mainly with Saiut-Simon. who la 
to-day, as he says, d la mode, though 
It is not quite true that tout le 
mtmde, pen ou prou, s’est dit Saint- 
Simtmien. That docs not hold gjoorl 
of English Socialists, who are for 
tfae moBt part extraordinarily ignor- 
; am ; .^E Eorcd&ir dovolopments. , . . 


i fessor of Greek >-ot ■; tiie 1 Dtohrdrrfty 
t{ Oxford. - . /.•*'''!'■• * 5 ' I'i- 

6* DiAna Martin at ' dip 6bpixe fo^ 
tS - A-tlfin ' Studies^ University "of : H^ig! 
3. Kurig. • 


I 8 ?™ Sryan Ranft is the editor of Tech- 

e, i37b. mcol Change and British Naval 

autobiography, : Policy, 1860-1939, which was pub- 
AjsSiad &: 1975. lished last year. , 1 

bqoks ft include MarcXrct Spupford is the author of 
non, 1970, and a Cambridgeshire Community, 1968. 

L -e f e, *y frfriART SimtBRLANo’s Breakdown 
by pf Joe Ortoii was published in 1977. • 

ter. tills year; • >. . J • 

tmily Life and JwJaw Symons’s most recent bpoka 
ier Generations ; tt75, 

77.' . .. and Tfi* Hungry Thirties, 1976. “ 

books htcludq Peter Walcot’s Envy and the 

J^been pubitted, ; 
npiire, .1968..- . ■ Jo*™ Wilders is a Fellow and 

'eretty of - Hprig; J.' K.' WiNG’S Reasoning yboul Mad- 
• ness was published enrliei' this year. 


[burkhedml treats all these subjects 
not only with complete impartiality 
and detachmeDt, but with a degree 
of thouEhtfulness wliich makes the 
publication of the work well worth 
while. He was not a Socialist* 


We call Socialist 

which urges or \ 

all economic 

tom of th<mi * 

private (df//i f e ^’ 1 , nrt « , o( 

sciously i ,g JS/®e«S 
Ho stresses the wore i ^ 

(nittachement) 
jection ” 8 « d 
with great loge^Jfr 

to Socialism. 
lutely between 
only different 
the f Irst ptece, 

term, witich f* 

of*}* 


Though greatly attracted by the in- 
tellectual Socialists of his country 
and thoroughly conversant with their 
ideas, he never joined them. He 


«V 1IVTVI JUAUWU U J W|tl | AtV 

remains outside all the schooLs, like 
a sympatbetic and benevolent judge, 


who site end listens to the argu- 
ments and sums them up. For mm 
it ds a sociological problem, as M 


Mouse justly ooserves. iiis tatuc was 
to explain Socialist, Ideology, and In 
order to do so it was necessary to 
finely so the social facts, It • ip a 
pity that be -never, had time to com* 


ves. His task was 


pjere the history; in die: present 
volume he only Toys the foundations', 
but he does : bo in rib interesting a 
ntinmef as to- make the reader wish 
for lridre. . . . • y . _ 

He reacliaB the following 


only in A® 
whereas 

That Is true, tfcWg- ^pbig^ 
and m tM-J* 9 *# ^2 
term Socl^H 1 * ^ plet^S 
given. Iff ‘***5 * 

mu rase 

sporadic 

gESS &SBgS' 

tinuous . Wst feiio«8d 

school has s!mfll & "" 

they have (hay 

showing -PlffiJjJ.aoJ 

to a g 


jjGeolfrcy Best 

I |. RALL1L' ! 

gophers of Peace and War 

flausewiK, Marx, Lnguls mid 

T:L-ioy 

[jpp. Cambridge University Press. 

ii fe 

UITIN BERGER : 

fntels, Armies and Revolution 
]la Revolutionary Tactics of Clas- 
cal Marxism. 

jj^pp. Hamden, Connecticut : 
grebon Books. 

jAilarship In this country, 
tiibough yielding to none in tlie 
, fjafiiy of the best of Its serious 
••riling about the causes and con- 
[fca of wars, has not so far pro- 
much about the philosophy 
fi Mir itself ; about the pheno- 
Uexffl of war or, if you prefer it, 
Irie war problem, which invites the 
Kfndons of the philosopher, the 
frdogian and the moralist no less 
fin those of the social scientist 
si tho historian (and tho noveUst). 
JJb classics in tills field and 
fi bulk of good recent writing 
kn come from Germany, France 
ad the United States. 

. It seems however that this 
uo»l peculiarity of ours Is in 
decline ; and whatever the, so to 
, Impersonal causes of this 
e change may be, the pleas- 
permn of Sjr Herbert Butter- 
appears inseparable from 
Is several books on his 
dan interpretation of history, 
th probably of little interest to 
readers and critics of his 
f " technical “ works of schol* 
and no doubt unintelligible 
*®®e . of them, stimulated 
‘ -Cansdafi and non-Christian 
to inquiry and reflection 
W the place of war in human 
*lr«. The historian of this 
» ^ ^itbh scholarship will 
-j u ? ut *orHeId and. his friend 
SU,.™ ffTOBtor, the late Martin 
ignt, have hath been essocinted 
one twte or another witli at 
rj°* t ^9 se scholars from 
gffn evidence has more or less 
iPiS? “S 10 that the philosophy 
jw . and peace . has not boon 
S ese shores: I-Iedley 
^ Mkhael Howard, D. M. Mack- 

Sf’snv F n °L’ w “ ll0ut having 
^ 0 a ^ vanCH notice 
t| ca ^ .wough in their 
ScjiI Professor of 

E, «l e, n 6 * Cambridge, and 
rX? c^l^uso since the 
^aen Sir Herbert was its 

t ery g00{ ? book 

WHM r SjSf taBl i ,e ® x l! Iaills » as 

S ^tures for 1976. If he 
^anything like as well as ho 
EH 51 .^ave been b joy 
S*i*g s nch, flexible, and 
itlte,1| Eible prose • 
S "LS w to read, and it 

wShle S ^ Hntl L extremely uil- 
ff fl . for t. he truths con- 
Ibei - * est Tolstoy’s later 
4 " L op u of . this splendid 
JrSl he , 15 so complete 
h ,e. has read of 
^ Philosophers chat even 
n tig f® dei ’ cannot much 
ffal Paucity ,o£ bib- ' 
ft alw«. Balance ; .and . any 
' i^y C refi?t^ f,n ® ly ‘ .wrought _fi 
Mafti l t0 ^ lsc0ver in 
h!tefT e i u .that . uncommon 
who prefers to 
and to reflect 
Wiin B Vijather. - than to read 
*lSn P tf,ers have said 

>f ^dhand rt>US 8et his reEIec ' 
original to 

L^wtas; 

feaSsBjJSK : 

! 

^tshe?i^1g« en, i co,1 J ec *« d i 

Proudhon * 


about Kiiui and Chiuscwiij; in 
tucL largely simitar ; hui I'hih.n- 
euko i.s so much the- mni-i* 
copious mid mieresiing m , Tnlsiiw. 
that one cuiinoi help thinking thui 
I lofc-ssor Gallic s elm pier would 
have been better hnd lie kn..wii 
about ms French • contemporary mid 
peer, the Tolstoy chapter, timm-li 
clear ms always) and n.oviiig, 
turns out to be tlie least interest- 
ing, perhaps because Professor Gnl- 
. has miderostimnted the extent 
to which War and Peace, Chris- 
t tan (tp and Patriotism fnot Paci- 
fism.as printed on p 120) and The 
Kingdom of God is Within You are 
actually rend and found rcaduble. 

With Kant, Professor Gallic is nf 
course in the quite different situa- 
Uon of deajing with a 1 famous 
author who i S not so much rend 
one) is often found un read able: not 
least in his Perpetual Peace (1795). 
Professor Galiie here does a very 
fine ^ob, both in the elucidation of 
*i««i purpose and meaning and in 
vindicating hint against the conven- 
tional charges of having become, 
uy the time he wrote It, gaga or 
utterly unrealistic, and in any 
case of being utterly Irrelevant to 
the twentieth century. 

Gratefully following leads given 
by his colleague F. H. Hiusley and 
by Gay, Waltz and Hemlebon, lie 
patiently and powerfully discloses 
tile very strong reasonableness mid 
realism of Kant's "project” for 

peace-mtcnded-to-bo-pcrpetual 11 : 
no easy doctrine, but no unhopeful 
one either, since It takes account 
2L , the . m ? st “realistic” way pos- 
sible of die standard obstacles to 
peaceful enterprise (uotnbly State 
sovereignty and fallen or fallible 
Human nature) and insists none the 
less on our " right to plan and act 
as if [human progress] could con- 
tinue, in order to sustain our effort 
to ensure that it will do so. Poilt- 
“hpn ”, continues Professor 
GnlUo, is always In the nature of 
a two-stroke engine: it requires 
both soma recognition of timeless 
truths— what Kant called Reason's 
demands— regarding just dealing 
between man- and man, society and 
society; and also a sens? of whnt is 
on politically ' and whar is 
not, . , .of what Is a fool’s gome or 
a dead-end or just too lethal to 
touch . Kant thus bimimurizcd is 
obviously someone we ueod to 
know much better, arid bis philoso- 
phy of ,war and- peace is made to 
appear os something most directly 
relevant to -our contemporary 


debates. 

_ The Clauscwitz 


The Clauscwitz chapter which 
follows is anoDlior prodigy -of unra- 
velling and reconstituting this 
time of the notoriously difficult 
(Professor Goilie even alleges, con- 
fused) Book One, Chapter One of 
On War- Helped by his admiration 
for Clnusewitz the man and by his 
recognition of him ns a real philoso. 
pner who got tied up by trying to 
copy Kant. Professor Galiie works 
away at that crucial chapter and 
produces a plausible account of 
what Ciausewftz really meant when 
he sought [o distinguish « absolute 
war from “real war”, end what 
m connection therewith is. tihe. gist 
of his wisdom Hbout war ; enigma- 
tic, paradoxical, but inescapable. 
His notes to this chapter helpfully 
refer to the Howard, Pnret and 
Brodie edition of On War which 
came out two years ago and to the 
points at which his interpretation 
differs from those of Pnret and 
Raymond Aron. ‘ How Ciausewitz 


butts will tilllL* this lllK-V|/lt.Ur| ill. 
nii'sijui mm i heir uniiiuy i-cniaiiis 
m lie -wtii. |*i nfcsjor . iki]iii-'<i 
■•unnn.iry seem*, to this i t viewer 
(H'l vxpcj-l) I'iiyLhlilg.y plan .lily 
and helpful. 

After such riidiciil riches. Mm 
flmptc-rs mi Mutx/ Fngels and Tnl- 
■siuy (inly sl*u ii less excel lull i 
because they ore lt;-.s <uinirising. 
ttii* former is indeed j usc-'iiil mid 
ojipreciativc siuuni.irv nf ilicir 
ossoiitial tlinuglit nimiit ilie place 
of war in their scheme nf iliings 
winch one would nut think likely 
•o enlighten many readers were 
one not repeatedly staggered to 
discover how unfamiliar with what 
Marx and Engels actually wrote 
are so many people who ought tu 
know hotter. The main argument nf 
tins chupter is directed towards tho 
later war-thought of Engels, after 
the Fran co-Prussian war, -when he 
changed his trine about war’s rev- 
olutionary potential and evolved in- 
stead an anti-war revolutionary 
strategy, by which the ultimate com- 
ing of the revolution should be assis- 
ted by the working-class’s accept- 
ance of universal military service 
( mint liema to so many in and 
around the Second International) on 
the understand iiig, so to speiik, 
that they were ready to fight only 
for the defence of their countries 
and would at the some time press 
for multilateral disarmament; thus, 
with luck, avoiding an industria- 
lized total war (the horrid nature 
of which Engels acutely foresaw] 
and yet hardly if at afl delaying 
the revolution. 

j Martin Berger's book confirms, 
in much greater detail, tills reading 
of the last phase of Engels’s 
thought about war. His emphasis, 
however, is rather different. While 
Professor Gal He likes to dwell on - 
Engels’s perceptive dread of "the 
next war ” between the great 
powers, and his growing Clausewit- 
zlan reluctance to predict what 
would come out. of it,, Professor 
Berger insistently points out 
Engels's cherished belief that 
universal conscription, by giving a 
(supposedly) increasingly socialist 
working-class military experience, 
would step by step bring nearer 
the day when the organized prole- 
tariat could turn tlie tables on Its 
class oppressors and hoist them 
with .their, own military petard. 
This was quite o change from his 
earlier dunking about - war and 
armies, but It has one unmistakable 
stamp of continuity upon it. Engels 
was wrong ; wrong ngain I 

Professor Berger misses nothing 
:n Eds patient scrutiny 'of Engels’s 
military interests, experience, and 
writings. At the antipodes from 
Professor Galiie, his book Is among 
other useful tilings a goldmine of 
bibliographical detail, a tab-full of 
scholnrty apparatus. Engels’s repu- 
union as a military scientist docs 
not emerge much enhanced. He 
became knowledgeable about 
armies and equipment, yes, and lie 
came to write intelligently about 
contemporary campaigns. As a his- 
torian and 'what' is ritiw' customarily 
called a defence analyst, lie Was up 
with the best of his age. But never 
could he or his alter bgo resist 1 the 
urge to predict arid to prophesy; 
and both of them -Were, on Profes- 
sor Berger’s showing, more' oftert 
wrong than right. Engels's Theory 
of the Vanishing Army, as ■ Berger 
neatly_ puts it, wns not among his 
most 'helpful contributions to 'the 
cause. ■ ■ ■ 


G rad us ad Montparnasse 


By DousIhs Johnson 


Sartre in l lie Seventies 

ldUT views uiul I'ls'iiiys 

Tiv ns luted by I’.iul Ansiur mid 
Lydia Davis 

216pp. Andre Dent sell. L4.95. 

i his is sjiI book. Sad, cihvinusly, 
because when Suit re was imer- 
riewed in 1975 by Michael Comat lie 
was already old (he was then 
seventy), rather ill, blind, and 
ubfive nl] convinced that his life 
had effectively ended some time 
ago. But sudder still because of 
uio liu ini Haring silliness of the 
questions which popple chose to 
put to Sartre, at this time in his 
life. When .part of one of .the 
interviews published here was 
shown on film (see “A Sartrean 
self-portrait ” TLS, November 12, 
3976), the sight of Sartre lighting 
cigarettes, blowing his nose and 
combining malicious remarks wLbh a 
vaguely benevolent air, while sur- 
rounded by his friends, helped to 
carry the spectator over the crude- 
ness of the operation. But now tho 
whole senes of interviews, in the 
coldness of print, fa offensive. 
Consider such questions and 
observations as them* "Does it 
bother you when I oak you about 
yourself?” "You are happy with 
your .life?** "At what point did 
you know thut you had sue- 
ceedod ? Tlie burden of fama 
that descended oil you in 1945, did 
you enjoy it at the time ? » “ Wliv 
did you not protest very strongly 
when a friend swears rhat you wIH 
■ be the Man of the twenty-first 

ce ?W ? " Yoh don,t chinfc tliat 
cetabrity Hflve you a certain 
power?* Do you find it fiord to 
v Rieat y° ur aw n fame 
Is? But you y "nrself, Sartre, you 
wanted to be famous.” "You’re 
well aware of the fact that 
you’re better known to the 
public than most people.” "They 
say you have a taste for pub- 
licity?” “You’re something nf a 
Mompamnase person nUiy.” “ Was 
there a timo when ybu found it 
amusing to meet famous people ? ” 

And so it goes on. It fa as if M. 
Coil tot would reallv have preferred 
to interview some Muhammad AH, 
who would have been able to con- 
centrate his answers into h general 
statement about himself nnd would 
hnvo.rovellod in the opportunity to 
inspect Ills ego nnd admire his 
achievement. As it rt, Sartre lias a 
tendency always to agree With the 

a ucstioner, but then tc add a- few 
opracatory comments. When ho Is 
in a cafe, he says, he likes to be 
alone. When he benrs people soy, 
Look, there's Jeau-Poul Sartre* 
he has . learnt to know that they 
are hot usually from Jhc ! Montpar- 
nasse neighbourhood J«j there a 
point to , such questions ' and 
answers ? Since we .are .in- tlie pre- 
sence of, so. much trivia, could we 
not. be told about Sartre’s approach 
to shaving, or about the sort of foot- 
wsai* :Jie -finds most agreeable. 

At times Sartre edri. be as irrltat- 
ing as his interviewer. He predents 
himself as a very knowing sort of 
man. He is knowing about music, 
for example. Schubert, he tells us, 
without other explanation, is in- 
ferior to Schumann (“ Schubort’s 


jicdur arc impuM-Jitd ,uul mukidic 
m it vuy cliiMp v.ay "). I’imv 
t.njilc/, we luimi '* li.is a Im of i.ilc-m 
aJihO'igh lie is imt a I'cnii**. Tlio- 
Iriimis Monk can lie rLcognizcd fioin 
llic tn-M lew bars. Nor is hurtle 
exempt from cons picin. us trivia 
fimisc If. Thus he mulls nut ihur 
hud he been forced n» cliouae 
heuveen losing his higiu ami losing 
his hearing, he would have pre- 
ferred to lose his heaiin;!, Imt being 
deuf would have bothered him 
greatly because he would not hitvu 
been able to listen to music. Ik- 
claims too, after his tarn* mirl de- 
tailed study of Flnuben. that lif *:an 
now regard Flaubert "as a mail” 
(whntcver that mean si, b-.it ilin he 
would not wont to linvn dinner wbh 
him because he would be boring, lie 
also appears to claim that whc**«*as 
there remains a Busnue nennle Mid 
a Breton people. Jacobinism and 
industrialization ■ have eliminated 
the French. But than he adds, pre- 
dictably, and Inexplicably, thnr there 
remain the French masses. 

Sartre could hardly appear to ad- 
vantage in such a bad t run slut inn 
as this, with Its references to " the 
fellows at Les Temps Modcrnes’* 
or Its Statement 11 1 hove a liberal 
professor’s pension Nor can the 
editors escape criticism, for speak- 
ing of such politicians ns "Lt can- 
net" and " Mittfirand ”, or making 
rho unfortunate Sartre say thnl the 
majority of French people voted 
for Guy Mollet In 1959. 

This fa not to soy that there arc 
□o passages of interest In the Inter* 
views or the political articles in- 
cluded, Future biographers of 
Snrtre will note that he wrote a 
book on Tintoretto (which he did 
not finish) and a study of MnlUirmfi 
(which ha lost), that he considered 
writing a love atorv (but never in 
fact did so), and that most of liis 
important correspondence lias been 
with women (much of which has 
been lost or destroyed). The sig- 
nificance ho attributes to his work 
on Flaubert is striking, all the more 
so since he Implies that what is 
important about It is the method 
ho used. Yet, apart from a rather 
facile and obvious Marxism. Sartre’s 
principal claim for this method does 
not appear to consist in any deeper 
understanding of psycho-analysis 
than emerges from die empathy lip 
experiences for hfa subject (be con- 
fesses that lie knows little about 
tli a work of Jacques Lacan), 

He explains that if one wants to 
understand the crisis which 
occurred in Flaubert's life and 
which made him write Madame 
Bo vary after Saint Antoine, then it 
1s necessary to turn to the docu- 
ments which reveal Flaubert la us 
os o person. Without these the critic 
is’ in the position of an omlirapnlo- 
gist trying to study u -vanished 
people. Because the object of study 
no longer exists, it is impossible to 
treat it in other tli nil a deductive or 
mathematical ' way. But in the.caso 
of 1 Flaubert tho necessary docu- 
ments exist* His correspondence Is, 
says -Sartra, as open as If he were 
lying on a psychiatrist's couch. 
FlaubertV letters, unlike those of 
someone such as George • Sand, 
reveal the then himself. . 

. These claims* whether we accept 
or- reject them (and it is sometimes 
suggested , that, fraiti the age of . 
fourteen, onwards, Flaubert was 
already classifying his correspon- 
dence, thus perhaps showing it to 
be Jess .than .spontaneous), are far 


At factory-floor level 


a "oudhrin 
" >1 fo-* ■ bf; them say. 


By Colin Crouch 

J. It. CARBY-HALL s ' ' ~T 

Worker Participation in Europe 
271pp. Croom Helm. £9.95. 1 

For the purposes of this book, 
" worker participation ” means not 
co -de termination, but such bodies as 
works councils and shop stewards. 
And “Europe" means .Britain, 
France. Belgium and Luxembourg 
(though there Is no material oq Bel- 
gium In one of the book’s two core 
chapters and nothing on Luxembourg 
in the other). Within that from* 
work J* R- Carby-Hall.il as provided 
fi. very detailed comparative -survey 
of two .kinds of institution > repra- 
sentatlve. -■ establlsl^nent councils 
(that -Is, French comitds- d r fintre- 
.prise, Belgian conseils tPentreprise, 


and Brltl'dt works councils) and em- 
ployee representation channels 
(French detesudg du personnel, 
Luxembo urgeti is delegations 

ouvrters and ,d' employ ds, find 
British shop stewards).. ' ■ ( . 

•- The Coverage fa primarily of the 
legal provisions governing the insti- 
tutions In -question, -but Mr Carby- 
Hall ranges some way beyond tha 
narrow scope of a purely legal text ; 
he has hot only read Widely in the 
industrial, relations literature but 
had also carried out some elementary 
research of hfa owii.; This was nec- 
essary if Britain was te bfi included 
In the account, because the British 
institutions .differ fundamentally 
from the European ones in hot. being 
created by statute but emerging 
autonomously. ; i / > 

Herein lies- a cerittal dpfect’ih the 
bopk: its systematic breach of’ the 
principle -thaf jitetitutiqljjj width 1 are 
compared ! should . be comparable. 
W^s" councils , pro : \ery , mlpot; 






* ' ■ ..ii ; 




phenomena in Britain, while shop 
stewards have little in common with 
the legally rooted,, nou-union rep- 
resentation systems of; Continental 
countries. ■. (A closer comparison 
would, have been between shop stew- 
ards - and the recently developed 
French. and Belgian adldguds sun - 
uicaux,) pf course, .any. comparison 
between Britain and the other copn*. 
tries needs i. to disCu'ss .why these 
apparently similar Institutions are so 
different,, but that is not what. 'Mr 
Corby -Hall is doing In his. point-by- 
point comparison . which assunifs 
that these institutions are al] doing 
much the Sam? thing. 

Setting tills rather mafor point 
flslde, the comparisons do reveal 
soma, interesting . facts ' about the 
various systems. The author filso 
- derjvag policy, proposals 'for Brit- 
' aiq from;, thq exercise, though . these 
■ff/P. vequfen.tly . argued . tut slniilnk' 
linesj to rthe kind of ;"hfirtpoq!»v 
uon-.ppycics-for whith the Eutp- : 
1 pean Com(nlssi^n |a so ^ntortoua. , '. 


MOrrfMWIIVti. a-m ■ WPl 

r l^lisit;bjie : mpkes. allowances for the. 
lack qf ' Inspiration In the inter- 
vieweri, even If , ona ignores the 
clumsiness of the translation, and 
even when one reluctantly accepts 
the fact that the Sartre who' appears 
here has aged and fa ageing, there 
remains the' suspicion that, Ilka 
other French intellectuals, Sartre is 
unaware of what- others have 
studied, thought or written before 
him. 


blow available' . 

Social Science and 
Utopia 

Barbara Goodwin, 
£10.50 
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Confining the illimitable 


By Celina Fox 


JOHN UAII.CY {Editor j : 

A Folio of SliHkcspeui’C Engraving?! 


C'Ii-ii less l..nul» voiced <i mure udical 
iriiiciMii ih «m thill of Oil l ray when 
In* s|jnke of tlie harm the Gallery 
luil ilnuv: “To have Opin’* Shako* 
xpetirv. Norihciite's Sliakespoare, 
light-headed Fuseli’s Sliulccspearu. 
wundc n -I i elided West’s Sliukespeare, 


Taken from the drawings by Henry 
William H unbury 

Uim umbered pages. Ariel Pres*. 
£105 (limited edition of 5001. 


deal'-hv iuleil Reynolds’s Shakespeare, 
uml everybody’s 


“ Shakespeare 
—The Offering 


Sacrificed ; — or 
to Avarice ” is 
certainly the most cyuical memento 
of that fashion for illustrating 
Shakespeare winch was at its height 
in tlie last decade of the eighteenth 
century. Gnu-ay’s aquatint referred 
in particular to the most grandiose, 
widely discussed, moil oy-spi lining 
veil tin e of afi : rhe opening in 178‘» 
of Alderman John Boydell’s Minke- 
speare Gallery in' Pall Mull with 
thirty-four pointings of the piny 
scenes commissioned from the most 
famous artists of Blie day. The 
following year, thirty-three more 
were added and engravings after 
rite pictures commenced puli l-lciu um 
on a subscription basis. In 1802 a 
magnificent nine-volume illustrated 
edition of the complete works was 


produced, and by 1805 a huge atJHS 
folio volume of a hundred engrav- 


ings Imd been completed. Boydell 
was said to have spent over a 
quarrer of a million pounds on the 
scheme and the publicity lie 
received noL unnaturally inspired 
imitations: Thomas Macklin, 
Hoy dell’s nearest rival in the print- 


many 
oycu . _ 

selling business, was responsible 


For tile series under review. He had 
already commissioned artiste to 

depict scenes from the poets which , r ......... ... c MU .. U 

lie then exhibited at his Poets' .Street engraver and publisher. The 

Gallery in Fleet Street, publishing 

prints after them. Before his* death 


iiKLiurl of my 
Sluikespusire. . . . T« confine the 
inimitable I ” To have Banbury's 
Shakespeare, however, one might 
Mipposc, con hi have done the Bard 
I he greatest disservice of all. 

Hen IV William Buil bury was rile 
essence of the eighteenth-century 
gentleman amateur ; born in 1750 
into the Suffolk penny, he was 
educated at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge before proceeding on a 
Grand Tour. He then settled down 
to ■ a career in tlie army where in 
1787 he became equerry ro Hie 
Pulse of Vnrfc. Till'd ugh his brother 
Chillies and later wit'll his wife 
Cut fieri itc, hr moved in the literary 
mid artistic world of the day, enter- 
taining at Barton Johnson, Gamck, 
Goldsmith and Reynolds. Further- 
more, as Fanny Burney testified, 
Bunbury was fascinated by the 
rheatru. His great-uncle mis the Sir 
Thomas Han me r who had produced 
the famous 1744 edition of Shake- 
speare illustrated by Francis Hay- 
man. With Garrick's advice. Hay man 
had also contributed Shakespearean 
subjects to tlie decorations of Vaux- 
hali Gardens. < 

Runbiiry’s predilection was to 
manifest itself in practical form 
before his association with Macldin. 
In 17 86 ' he drew the admission 
tickets for Sir Wat kin Williams 
Wynne’s private theatre at Wynnstay 
in North Wales and in 1788 produced 
at least two accnes from Shakespeare 
for William Dickinson, tlie Bond 


Duke and Pud mss Imd visited Boy- 
dell’s gallery, but they chose io 
bestow their patronage rather closer 
tn home. Thu Duche&s owned Run- 
biiry'a drawings and Hie plates were 
dedicated tn her. 

Bunbiirv had two sides to his 
tuleut wliich. it would be fair tp 
say, was of a very “ hil-and-mlss 
ch-nnicier. At one extreme, there 
mo superb caricatures of social 


belli w*di the murderers. Or one front loo much freer- 
can compare Uiiuliury's Imogen, .oil braudv. , 

laid nut like a fragile sleeping Tr . •' ' : ■ F ;l • .... 

beamy with West all’s Bnudiccfv "Hrclv <<11? u F .fhoush 

figure- got up as a buriv* fcneifent .5 y _ com P«heasibl^ 

British- bay. His IV infer 
.pretty eight edit li-cemury 


■V Tule is » 5“-. rM *ited thesTpE*!: 
v furfcl idyll,: ° b !jvion nll d to havehJrJJJ^ 
Red to cap- sSTfcS; wNi 


18 jfttct'i 


And even Snprke managed iu cop- n ,,j n . 17„i.r’ v " , " a » tors i*' 
turn some tli big of the wild nb ail don 5 , p“«- .WWmtfjp 

of the night revels in Windsor Park ?E d d f n J . 0n ii? 

frdm the Merry Wives, unlike Bun- Thou sh 'Vh »° ilti* Ottered tna-yT 
bury'p vision pf Fa I stuff us a Father i.J 0 


observation : die early stylized dan- chri Stmas character Df cosy boil- « t'/i j i>?e § F vJ^rVi 8 ! S *«!' M dtt'l 
dies of pre-re vol uti on ai y homie and Hie fairies as deeornus i Jofiodle 

tec »i5p»*. e “ l, ’ fl x ' “*»«“«• . roi " ,<l 

of assembling a team of JL; 
gravers was enormous Md uil 
was lucky to get BartoloritoT 


and Hie marvellously 
strips, a form which he iiiventeu, 
ranging from Hie 11 Propagation of 
a Lie ” of 1787 to the posthumously 
published “Lumps of Pudding”, a 
wickedly plausible country dance 
sequence of 1811. At Hie other. 


there are 'die feebly drawn, sloppily 

tedious 


produced riding jukes and 
scntHiiciiEuI ovul plates after Ins 
sketches til' simpering females. Both 
sides, somewhat, unevenly mixed, lie 
beneath the smoothly engraved 
facade nf these Shakespenre prints. 


him. 

Falstaff recurs nn less than six 
times in these twenty engravings: 
mustering his recruits at Justice 
SiialloVs, being reproved by llcitiy, 
on rhe battlefield, at the Boars 
Head with his cronies and, best of 
all. c?taping with the help of the 
Indies from Ford’s house. It is not 
difficult to see where Buubury’s 
real enthusiasm lay. fndeed, his 
humour Is probably the saving fea- 
ture pf what would otherwise be 
a profoundly second-rate venture 


one print. Perhaps the 
another '**'••*- 


on another " Duternw 
Burtolom R. A. directed "eta** . 
credence to Landsewy ,w~ ' 
that Bartolqzzl only took tasd^ 
and imitations of chalk nidlS. 
drawings so that “he add * 

sooner avail himself of He «u 

ance oE his pupils than' in igf. 


. oinils dii 
arduous practice of 



T. 

Shakespean 

wo have oi _ . 

ings, could be divided roughly into clowns, culled ‘from die sub-plots 
the work of followers of the English choruses of the plays, offer a 

and -of the Continental tnadkio-n in redeeming and unique Interest: 'die 
historical painting. There ,was_ the servants 'ih Petfucirio's couiitrj 


enterprises and so the 
ylty felt by engraven dm 


cgRpOBMING ARTS 


B amm Mii itry 

Italian ate style of Reynolds, Rom- ho U ^:" Trucks ron c^L a u n c e , ^ 


ney. North cote and Opie. which led b eri ^ and ;V urges' with the wot 
logically to the dignified if some- Agueeheelf, , Tobv Belch and Feste, 

' itJt 


at dte turn of tlie cennuy he was 
to spend. E 30,000 on the- production 
of an IHuab-ated Bible, giving sixty 
conimksloqs to artiste. 

Both men in fact : behaved like 
television., moguls i sharp impre- 
sarios wlvo aasconnTcd and financed 
a team pf creative talent round 
them, who took economic . risks 
underwritten by the anticipated re- 
turns from tha sale of subsidiary 
rights and wlio made Hie occasional 
— and well publicized — pliilauthroiik' 
gesture. They both, presumably 
with an eye to the future, granted 
to Royal Academy students Hie privi- 
lege of free access to their picture 
gaTieries, were liberal patrons of 
artists and Inevitably provoked Jea- 
lousy nod libels from those who 
stood outside the charmed circle. 


4UI lUill, L V Aliv 

Eii-sr, illustrating the duel between 
iek and Viola 


w fat melodranintic" monumentality 
of the Neoclassical tragic hero. In 
contrast, there were those artists 
like . Wheatley and Smirke who 
worked in the English domestic 
style created by Hogarth and pei 
petuated by Hiiyman. Buubury's st . BP _ 
art, for all his sophisticated grasp SS,J5JJ; y 
of Italian caricature, _ was firjnly 


Jack Cade lAricTl his followers' and 
most memorably of all, Fhiel'Jen 
making Pistol eat the leek. They 


status ( except presumably In] 
lozzi himself who :Was tm,«M 
to be mode a faH;RoytJ'Sti. 
cian for over a hundred jwilw 
exacerbated. 


K . Netn irf JhiiK ■way' fi'om .Rqynp|ds’s f ,? ‘ 

f_ 1 liW;,qit diilh >irt.\ ■ Their, *<ftipg; erice & 'hi 
, c Is iittiinute, recalling poky amuteur ^ 


Given the fact that I 
ferent engravers wwi e . , 
is not surprising that the 

” -- to stipple, and.lUNM. 
iilierpre ballon, riwuld*!: 



Pleasure-seeker from Peru 


By Ruth Brandon 


CI1AKI.KK SfllWAU'IZ : 

Cole Partcr 
A Uiugi-apliy 

•'8 1pp. W. H. AI It-ii. ih.r.ll. 


i« ii**l lIvii r lb uli were i>ri»ii.,liEv im> 
pon.ini. t’vri.iinly yiau ut* (.',»lv 
•linivi'tl \igni uf insui-uriiy, ilit- 
L-iirly niiiiiifL'sunioiis nf wbi'ili it- 
‘■iirreil i liriiiifihoui li is lift*. 


The mu inn nf Hie " pnor linlc ii L li 
Hi*) " — oi liny — i-i iiignuihly a i|uasi- 
ruligiotiN uiif, yvi aiimhvr jirmlucl 
uf the puniiiii ci hie designed m 
pei siiadv un thrti i lit.- gtnid things nf 
lile urc .is lies in Hu* miiuth. No- 
where is ihe pin'iiaii eiliic mure 
sirunuly in grained tli.m in ihe 
Middle West uf the Hniled Sillies ; 
hut that unlikely son of the Mid- 
West, ■ Cole Porter, never for a 
moment subscribed to ■ it-rsmd 
especially inn to this particular 
niunifesruiimi nf ii. Pnrtur was bon) 
rioli and ended up richer, and the 
cunMiHlt dread uf bis life iva-s i lint 
lie inigliL .s-uniL- day have in vciin- 
innize. The rich might not he par- 
ticularly. happy, Inn hs for as he 
could see they w-mld be infiniiely 
less Su if Lhey were pour, 


part of the latter .school. Instead 


that which Thackeray has described 
‘ ' l(ei 


Sir Andrew Agueche 
from Twelfth Night, came, complete 

with curtains In tlie ,top corners .. ... 

framing the stage, while tlie second, occupation with the dea(h scenes of 
scene from As You Like It, was Romeo and Juliet, Bunbury depicted 

...I, ■ . r i XT. J :ll UnlkdJ iu!,k nn 


as Hie “ black and ghastly gallery 
of murky Opies, glum Nortlicotqs ”, 
the ‘ 



Porter was exception id in thiil', 
although lie did not have to, lie- 
worked, and worked hard. On the 
whole nie sons of the rich work no 
harder titan they must ; und one 
might well usk oneself — would 1 
work hard if i didn't have to? Gen- 
erally it must be a question uf 
enjoyment mid ifiso uf ambition — 
specifically, the ninhiiion to nmku a 
name rariier than a. pile. 


Hi'* JMM her, who, having ii.ul ihv 
iulvaittugus nf a fiisliiunahlc.' uduoi- 
| i*i*i ■ l««id ix-m rued in Imium-a ,md 
Iilt iiuiiuii lily, was delt-i'niiued ilut 
yoiiiig Colu should make it in iliu 
l.isliiniliililL' world. lie was sent 
n» ail liust Cum si |iivp.iraiuty school 
ai ihe ugv uf fuiiriL-en hut, being 
small, giivv his age us iwidve — Uius 
seeming in shine mure brightly 
hiuh iilH'l I vc i lUilly .md physically. 
From i lien onwards he always 
knocked iwr. w.us off his real age. 
r.tpKilly, <mi jKissjjiiii, ulon^ uiili 
ihe false binh-d.ue. In- k.ivv a f.iUe 
liuighi, ihi.s lime .Hiding jwn iuchus 
nn and making himself out iu be 
five foot eight when he was Only 
Five foot six inches tall. Ho was 
a compulsive liar, or perhaps nne 
might mure kindlv suv romancer. 
He invented thrilling exploits for 
himself cluiing ihe First World War, 
claiming llmi he had joined the 
French Fnreign Lvgiun und other- 
wise distinguished himself, when in 
fuel hit hud lived in some luxury 
ill Haris thrmighmu. It seems appro- 
priate tli at when a film, Night tuul 
f)av, was made ubom his life, these 
fictions, along with ninny others old 
and new, should have been iiniiiur- 
talized in Wm-iier Brothers cclln- 
laid, ( It was In rhe course of nego- 
tiations for this film that Jack Wur- 
ner actually sent u telegram begin- 
ning with ihe words 5 ' After our 
very lovely 1 unci icon talk rite other 
day . . . ”.l 


I li.isc w-hit did iu,i have mu- v., 
tvspecicd in have the n|lu?i. K.mu-. 
like I'nner when he h.-ynn n, I.J 
successful, hail hath. Fur miin.-n. 
ji helped rn lie .in intei'ii.niuir.ii 
hcauiy. Fi,i men, if they did mu 
have i n Iu in ur eiunmni-.' ivl.iIiIi. ,i 
title helped— mnong Punvr’- imi- 
maius lire fciiiureil u ISnnm dt* 
(jiiiiziiiirg ond a Duke di Vur.hu i— 
lie i filer «»f them til les wliicli ;mv 
self -it. spec ting novuli*t wuiild d.ue 
iu invent, bill then we suspend dis- 
lielicf more ie:ulily in ical lire ilmii 
hi tiaiim. 


props are 

wide var .. _ 

These- . are emphatically, dowu-to 
earth productions. 


epitomized in their glooiqy . pre- 


Bunbtiry^ Slioke.spvard,^ : which' 
;up posed to 


dedicated to Mrs Jordan "In Grari- the ill-fated couple bathed with an 
tude for the Pleasure receiv'd from nura of romantic sentiment in Friar 
her Inimitable Perfoamaace of Rosa- Lawrence’s . ceil. .... , 

lind”. Stung, no doubt, by the Hk failure te rise to tlie higher 
Success of the Shakespeare . Gallery, moments l of drama is -a marked 
both Macklin and Bunbury were characteristic of tlie series com- 


was supposed to have consisted of 
forty-eight plates and to have taken 
eighteen months to complete, 
trailed on in part issue For four 
years .until 1796 and was never 
finished. Like Boydell, Macklin 
was severely hit by die closure of 
the Continental market during the 


flbck end papers Are not 
one’s taste. Nor are. the £5 
introduction* on Bnftbw 
■Georgian theatre partku 
motive. It is unfortunate 
author’s penchant ferinidds 


n*. • „ . , ■ ,, Who was lie trying to iinurcss 

Th .' '! ~ 

declined to rciurn in person when 
the town later honoured this famous 



Potsdam’s peacherino 


son) of long-established pioneer 
stock. His grandfather J. 0. Cole 


whs u tough nut, and made a large 


of names should lead to Hs^n »»;.» u , ; , 

fusion of HWB vdth'’?HBV»Oy DaVld WilSOIl 
Doyle. In Hie instance m>. 

Tiiackeray was- -refernng 


nevei-Hicless probably eager to cash pared with tlie work of the Boy- revolutionary ware and lie died iu 
in on the market thus created and dell tram. It would certainly be 1800 leaving his wife to carry bn 
to collaborate on their own project, difficult rn equul the extraordinary the business as best she could. Four 


For such cultural .entrepreneurs 
Shakespeare has never lacked 
appeal and possibly at no tifaie w&s 
rids more dearly tlie cose than 111 
Hie second half of rite eighteenth 
century. 1 It scarcely needed Hist 
muclweported .auspicious occasion 
on November 4, 1/86 -when WesL, 
Romney and Sandby among othei-s 
dined vrith BoydeU and bis nephew 
Jostah to set tlie scheme in motion. 
Boyd ell's vast enterprise was simply 
the culmination or many forces 
wliicli had developed throughout tlie 
Georgian period. The end result 
was one belief that an English school 
of history painting could be 
founded, that Hie summit of the 
academic hierarchy could be .scaled 
if Shakespeare formed Hie source of 
inspiration. His subject-matter 
offered enormous scope: historical 


Macklin hnd already published 
engravings after some of Bunbury's 
drawings of scenes from the poets 
and a set of Ids skotichos of soldiers 
in uniform in • 1791. Perhaps, also, 
his advantageous position with the 
Duko Of York persuaded MacHin 
that a royal dedication and presti- 
gious subscription list could readily 
be obtained. Pt is known that the 


vision of Fuseli's Tempest illustra- 
tions, for example, but Bunbury’s 


depiction of Prospcro disarming a 
Ferdinand capped in Ruritanian 


years later Boydell was forced to 
dispose of Ills entire stock by 


polite and gentlemanly mil®. PIARLE8 mcilAM : 
later generation of carkatmnfc j far/Me 
he clearly placed Bunbury u 
Hio * prohibited pages" dSfiPJ 5 ' H a tt-D(tvig, 
« wild, coarse, reckleM, 
generous book of out 
humour ", And whether ore 


She was a plump actress with a 
small reputation when Sternberg 
found her. But it was the Holly- 
wood machine us much as her 
renegade director which fashioned 
her, shadowing her cheekbones und 


fortune. Cole's only daughter, Kate, 
married a local nonentity— Charles 


feathers reduces Hie play to a pan- 


tomime. This typical romantic lead 

E up frequently and perhaps to 
effect when Ins > girlish 
features are lightly disguised In 
rai-run fancy dress to portray Mac- 


Schwartz hypothesizes that this was 
because virtually all the local lads 
were nonentities — called Sam Por- 
ter, an unsuccessful druggist. 
Throughout his married life Porter 
accepted ihe financial support of his 
. . - , , . , futlicr-iii-law, whu scorned liim 

Miicyifobuii. IS 55*^“ E 

lottery, though he died before i the Iiumour flKSK , ^ !ene Dietrich once appeared at pirn **‘ ,l f , J n ‘ u T> ®“ ch - liiTtvly In some^osp^tuble field— 

hud nor. These hopes were not ful- 
filled. Cole did make his wav, 
though not in any field that could 
lie labelled respectable nr niunly, 
and was a lifelong and avid liumo- 
sextiAl. 


Ids wife's death Bunbury took to 
drink and retreated Into that re- 
hoblllbatlon cent re of the Rnnmntlc 
movement, the Luke District. In 
1811 he died, according tu Faring- 
ton who had it from tl 


lie surgeon, 


sacrificed 
Bunbiu? 
sions 
created 
alent to the inore 
broader moods qE 



In pursuit of irony 


By John Wilders 


themes, profound moral insights and 
that winning ingredient of notional 
significance with which West had 


KENNETH MUIR (Editor) : 
Shakespeare Survey 30 
An Annual Survey of Shakespear- 
ean Study and Production 
214pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£10.50. 


otherwise very different articles. 
Andrew Gurr, . in a study of Henry 
V, provides new evidence, in the 
form of extracts from Augustine 
and Erasmus, to. support the sense 
of moral disquiet aroused by Shak- 
espeare's portrayal of the monarch 


and his French expedition. In The 
Education of a Christian Prince, 


significance 
ed c , 
effect 


flavoured, classical ^coq^osititui to. 


That the Shakespeare Survey is tlie 
substantial and informative 


, •eaU’SPbn' “ imagine, largeT. 

Ii. • : . it* editor, Kennqth Muir. Its finely- 

: f Adufatlou pOofr hfed. : prto)yi\. pj^ged-, volwnes wim Hr- ftpr/ .remarks, etc 

.. ' 'Uotely-ipaced dotlble^coluttfns Impression made not omy by the irig hi4 enemies to Judgment and 

e^jorl ot qrf ;print have not been a Sbowplace coocHuding speech o£ the Chorus, .’regaining his dukedom, Prosper© at 
^ ejdieihferal at eccauteiC 'notions but by Burgundy'j account of the the same time loses his real and 

VJW ^en^lncreariligly sejU but a-, repository of sober critical desecration of 

interpretation - and 


of 


most 
cui’rent 


literary periodical is, I 
largely the achievement of 


for ■ example, Erasmus observes 
that "the prince will understand 
some day that it was useless to 
extend the territory oE the king- 
dom and wliat in. the beginning 
seemed a gain was (in reality) tre- 
mendous loss, but in the meantime 
a great many, .thousands, of men 
have been killed or impoverished”. 


S ad Hu: swan, ihe 
her in such u 


.niu.ii 

Hiflhnm's ucroutu of Dlut rich’s sub- 
sequent career — die fi|ms, her wur 


only concern he had for die public 
was in sq fur as they did or did not 
like his sn n$s enough to nutke hits 
uf diem. II is friends, then ? Partor 
belonged to tJiur jnter-waj' cafe 
society iriiich must comprise one of 
the oddest social groups ever 
assembl ed for die dejecta t inn of 
autiiro polo gists and others. Drawn 
from all nations und backgrounds, 
iliey devoted themselves to the life 
of pleasure, combing the world in 
search of this elusive commodity 
at immense effort and expense. 
They moved in packs, and since 
rime — even when occupied with 
pleasure — may Iihiig heavy, brought 
|)arty-gi ring to a fine nrt. fii die 
cluirse of Cole Porter, Charles 
scInviirLz describes some epic par- 
ties, notably one. given utter the 
Ballets 'Russes premiirc of Let 
Noces in Tnris nnd a red -and- white 
ha II given by the Porters when riiey 
were living at she Palazzo Rez/onlco 
in Venice. 1 


Iteucd on Whei-n f r>?r ^ c C a'u' H ra,,ch with his mad ml-tires- j. 
fey »nd discreet ntAtlir#!] 0 i WH i S d i S " ^ ut for “H Hie periioiiaj detail, his 
graiS a iSC tl^penclS iycbl-S ^bject eludes i And she could 
her audiences. In ^career u h fiS t 1 h,m 8 th,,,R op lwo 
TS ll ,fty r ears * f rom Weimar about slylL ’ 

JftdM ] ier success has de- 

similar aMUmpouui ' VaEP on her knowiiignoss. When . tl JT -i . -e 

Midwestern Malvolio ■ 


Nevertheless, lie was anxious to 
Frtive himself to the' old imiu — 
though Whether for bis own satis fac- 
tion or heenuse hiS graiKlfatlier jvas 
the source of fijs month fy iillnwinice 


Wl|o were the guesis at those 
parties? Well, riiey were Hie Best 
,1'eople, tihe' iiitcrinatioiKiil crime de 
ja cr&riio, and one qiltdificd for the 
parties , simply , by being, nf (heir 
niuiiber. The rciiuiNltes ,werc money 
—hits df 'riinijcy^— and/or. glaqibtir. 


Ihe mm except i mi m i ] lt > mmicv- 
(■1-gloninur rule w.i-. the vxii'.i- 
lutlinary Kb.i Maxsvull— .i lifelong 
1 1’iciiil uf I'lirter'.i. She w.is u..i 
111! .Ill l if III — dll till* i'll ill r;irv, .III* v. ;i . 
hugely Lit und ‘till mindly ugly. She 
ivus not rich : she whs. almiys tuuch- 
ing her friojids for cash to meet 
some emergency or other, especially 
rn help pay for her ni other's 
Funeral, an event which recurred 
vvuh some regularity. So whin dill 
she have ? Simply, a tulum for 
giving parties. Shu nuidu jier name 
ill New York organizing cliuritv 
hi net ions diuiiig the First Wurltl 
War, and on the strength of this 
wits able to main tain u luxurious 
life-style to the end of her days. As 
more und more wealthy Americans 
begun in set up home in Kuropa 
after the war, her fume as u partv- 
urrunger spread, and soon site 
was organizing festivities— w ranging 
from very ■ el alio rate costume balls 
to informal scavenger hunts”, Mr 
Sc It war r/ tells us— on two conii- 
nents. Her range of social contacts 
was such that she became indispens- 
able to the would-be party-giver. Mr 
Schwartz makes the remarkable 
claim that "she had alaum im- 
mediate access to heads and near- 
heads of state ", but sadly does not 
go on to define the lutltr category. 
i his amoving lady became such a 
social power that she lived and 
dined free at all the best hotels and 
restaurants in Europe and New 
xork, these bring so eager for tint 
custom of her friends iliat they 
hesitated to offend her by ii restat- 
ing u bill. 

Cole Porter was married to a 
wealthy * Bird elegant American 
heiress eight years his senior. 
“ « . Leer— g .nturrlage primarily, or 
socluJ conveujeuce, since he was 
. exclusively homosexual and she 
. apparently uninterested in sex of 
any kind. -After her first husband, 
a roistering macho type, she fell 
bnck 1 — metaphorically-— on the uJe* 
Bunt; and somewhat effeminate 
Porter with relief. Such marriages 
svere net exceptional among their 
group— that of the Prince da 
Pollgnac -and Wiiimiretio Singer 
wits another such, .where, both 
partners wore hhmo.sexual, ns wax 
dint between Sir C buries Mend l 
and Elsie de Wolfe. They seem io 


have worked .admirably, on the 
whole much *’ baiter than more 


to other excellent * corrupt poll 

lection. A more;. detrije® f {?5, - waR some . kind, of 

deserves to be glV* B 5iiSilw thJi c intona Hon is unmistak- 
deserves to »■ .* <Ht .of a wom«» whn -lmm 


gJlS/J Sle Pf a woman who Ws. ^ L-' ■ * * 

Shakespeare’s 'Dietricli is that By Jolllt.Lahr 




account 


Kenneth Muir. Ita finely- This sadly knowing comment,, as tills, he believas, distinguishes it 


sustain purpose In face of fading similar assumpt* 011 * - 
memory 'end frail resolution ; but 
also, add ironically, about the futi- 
lity of purposeful action In a 
society- Insufficiently aware, of the 
nature and extent of its plight”. 

Hamlet delays not for practical or anaKesycm.co r - 'wismilu *a iubl — » - 

psychological reasons, but in order ]angua ae in by Josef von Stern-. ' ^ 

■to voice Ids sense of guilt both in gveretfs sharply ured Sverigali Who 

\c tions on the ■ n *“JJ "J| Wl gfe a 5 1 fjj lm , actr ® 88 ’ f| rst MARY LIVlNGSTONR ' BENNY and 

rolo in words ®nd actions is to fUa jn tbd f (iirrcfAWA j then in such hit i iinn miRifs 

impose On his society a moral cath- geit^di^s diserfmin?^^ films as. Morocco and rorie • 

arsis. In both Henry V and Hamlet ^dra^tist’S. Bmprw. Charles Z 9 V.J. 

their respective critics see for con . V ay his cliaracrav 
every gain some kind of inevitable Joyce Van 

loss. It is on the sense of loss that nerceotive chftraciefff v <- 
Clifford Siskin concentrates in bis Lion-fo. a pie** !£S; 

of The Tempest . and ^akls the volu ma-« 


■ impassioned unions. The Porters 
seem to hove been a terrifying 
couple^. -all ton easily borod or 
dissatisfied. “As a privileged 


with MARCIA 


STfttasswB rax . . 


could get off five jokes hi -Ilia time 
. Benny- took to milk one. He laid 
rhe- audience in the Aisles by 
appearing to be indifferent to- It. 
His gift was not- for jokes, but for 
reaction. He'. was the 'perfect fail 
for every plot or wisecrack. In his 
radio show (and. litter bis television 
show) a plethora of vivacious 
characters was created for Benny 


which' win is to resuscitnte' Bonny 
in ail his glory ail'd' ends ' tin by 
smofhbriiig'ltiin to death.' ■ 


person Cole did not hesitate to 
sot rules ' for others to follow 


io mii 0 i us uwiiwi ud| ►anna uiic ^ 

9 fropi the other late plays. In bring- ltfor t c w here I 1***, 
-^ k 4.A. » -*—i highly proM 1 


17 

- bad been taken increasingly sen 
oualy, ita Importance boosted by 

’ tbedtncqi perfoupumce. - Most not- 
: abjy Garrick had encouraged tiie 
cult, end had staged tlie -ambitious 
. . tbourit . woahed'out Shakespeare 

- Jubilee at Stralford; ip 1769. The 
growing number - 1 
tiotus of die -playi was 
a.' developing interest 
self -and costumes* 3. 

. prising , therefore : rfutij .. 'Boydell’s 

massive scheme > ’■ ‘ ' r 

voked so. much 
excitement, emulation, 

Reynolds who was, uulitie :Gill 
hard', 
about 
received 
Cardinal 
; prise at 

excellence ( 

lll'liarc ' V. 'ni 


■•uuiaaiK lyunoui 

High tun implies, - 

fniind the most |p D ,5 rU5S1 “n hausffau ’who i 

found toe «^-oP*^i^g»ve tn oh-set altercation j 

(1 _f J »nd bake a cake: she ■ 


ST 


_ profea- 
' evidence ' of 


France and the adopted children, 


and 


atonal ‘ ■ scholars!) i 
V 

theatrical taste can ■ be observed in. 


Muir'S rigorous: e£toriai staiidards. 
Nevertheless, .as 


the ' changes 


under 

afid 


wr . 

rising the glqrles .of war 
the only , people apparently 


Ariel : ** As Prdspei-o prepares to 
give away that for which h 


Miranda 

i 

e lives. 


scholarship w^^eis „ 
argues that <*° ? 

by Inigo 


iho 


lege 

reconstruct 



his intensified asperity contrasts Drurv Lane- rnigto 
sharply with the llght-heprted beha- objections to 
viour of tiie lovers.” In attributing _ J not comp«* nt ‘^aiud 
this per- array of ltd 

undervafues SSvlfiH^ art' \ 
remely 

is. rignt or uol* .,u 5 ion. 


bake a cake ; she 
i- '.Been 1 known — good 
b P „ 0 Bcru B tlie steps nut- 

wr Bpariment. • 
n Me of bar 
w >y . nevtral 


character is 


of the 170 
wini-TT”* “ J Hlgham, 
make up a 
J If MteihwQrle book. 
_thef hand, no otiier 


int*£ i flCVI F “ | or me i 
Mr - Hlgham. 


betrayal by 
produced a 
human nature 


engravings 
extr 

be is. rig 

to accept 


Jack Benny is one of a handful of 
American comedians whose iiunie 
is a household word for laughter. 
His persona — that of an irascible 
skinflint suffering the people 
uround him with long and peeved 
double-rakes — won him the love of 
the American public, who also suf- 
fered through t|ie 1930s, 1940s and 
1950s, mostly in silence. Benny, 
with his inimitable laconic deli- . 
became arguably the most 


io react against. It was a departure 
for ; r etarT'to $tep out of the spot- 
light and be so generous vWfli those 
who j worked with , him. f But as 

n»...- u.»i. .1 . e i 




of -a Br very, became arguatiiy the most 

/'jSSl- ■ P S? # hSf popular, tf not the best, comedian 
" me 


to 


for 

S i art'i- vbmwii. wiiiiku cud uiuei win land 

mpSss comedies, however, The Tempest, as [ h ^ ue 
Shakes- M** Siskin points out, is as ipuch 
i Trollua concerned with separation as with 


'•..ni 



worth 15 J l JLnnal t h ^ t 2 k 
ir the m’ofty “Jft. for ft 

ind”. ^ «h? Wj! 
uieqtre a .qu 


She 


be brought intq . the American 
home, first, by radio and then . tele* 


* oe 


before - . ■VTrfdiY.*' 

yi?h 


a n ,r, .r- . UHisical saw, 

” JLv an w d Skirt kitched 

JSL hi V! 5 \ a , - Nestle, 

but. i* is not 
“Hi sweep U p'In 

KffieiWSShm hand propped quizzically against* t 
oocnoji i.i„ -1-— 1-. sound Is tiie Jwwng, 


vision. Meurion of hli nrtme irtifne- 
diately conjures up aii image and h 
sound: the image is of a man 
standing nonplussed in front of ah 
audfeqce, his arms ■ crossed, his 


Benny' knew, both their fame and 
tlieii success with the audience 
only magnified his uwn. As a 
result, his radio team — Eddie 
“ Rochester ” Andorsoh, Dennis 
Day, the announcer Don Wilson 
and even his wife and co-author of 
this'- memoir.' . Mary' LivingstopO — 
became .celebrities.^ in- -their tune. 
The show was a sticamliuqd "revue, 
combining black, Irish, and Ger- 
man- Jewish- * caricatures . with 
Bonny*^ Own ; Midwestern foolery. 
Like ’ all hugely successful Ameri- 
can enterprises,* • Benny's . real 
-genius- was in ihe . packaging of his 
.talent. ..... - ■■ 


‘"■““ji >ne iuiu, was a simple 
man- who lived in h - simple manafon 
he built in rhe most' expensive 
acreage' in Beverly Hills. Contrary 
to bis public image, he did not care 
* about money although he was a 
■millionaire - and es -• early ss JS37 
-■JXgg :- xefcritiiur » iimij.. «strondiid«{ 
$390,00(1 to v^egr.-r-Ho! 1 flWed wai king 
■ end sometimes., .waikcdi fduvi ; ho uses 
down the’ road . to: rhe James 1 Stew- 
arts. He is a mail of -huinility 
because, he queues with : lather 
..ordinary people to se.o r movie. He 
is a . gentleman because after 
,. wrongly -picking a fight . with his 
producer, .he, apologizes ( “ For. a 
... swr..*. of, ..Jack’s .calibre to be so 
humble, so. apologetic . . S’). He .is 
■a good father because he. visits liis 
. adopted-, daughter’s jiursery .twice: a 
i day, * -And iwtuur his daughter grows 
up into « beautiful and headstrong 


remarks .Air Schwartz. IE fag 
got tired -of u conversation, Ire 
w imply stood up and left the room. 
■If guests did not arrive precisely on 
time, the meal ‘ or expedition was 
begun without them. 

Bbt'Colc and Linda wore amusing 


or quite .simply confident caoui 
to carry off stich excesses and sio 


1 fetoin their Meads toltf 

• J eud nr IvJe' Uf,, ; 


bttd of Ws' HftL’ FokiV bedanie so 
w*B»oriH|To iJiat His friends 
''avdraed’ Wtf com party), ft* ii' easy 
fo :Wd' -wfty tiie marriage wdrked: 
each. 1 hnd sometitiue the otiier 
wonted. She provided a luxurious 


background^ encouragement and 


carii at.tiie slow start of iiis career — 
be djd not really become established 
unin the late* age of tiilrty-seveu, 

IBW .’i 


. T* _r . n sc oi iuHiiy*sevcii, 

with Paris. He was unfaiifingly .’oval 
■ when, : in >foter years, siie lost her 
beauty; otid become' ill and nuoru- 

Jqu*., *. ’" 


lady, , he loves. , her so much he 
defers «IL ptu-entei - guidance , . .to 


* Mary^-'^Ask jour motiifir.” But-jie 


lvolio; loudly'; 
qut'thatoiit T* 


' Mary Benny ]i ve'd : tor forty-oight 
years with' her husband. She was- 
allowed to share Ij is fame and take 
pirc ini his career. 1 Her happiness 
with him .was as genuine as it was 


inT? ire tuc ruL : Its Comedians = are notorious for 
M- ■rtd'i built-in working in wiiut ,iJi.e; old-timers roall .■ 

d^ayuigfhqr,. favourite ' ,a. “.flop ’ sweat Benny wfif dif-., 
ierem..Aqy.-ipfwaaiiu comedian . 


i rare Hi Hollywood: iniccoSs stories. 
But Benny , died Jn 1974 arid ih'd is 
.still : In moMriilng 1 :fpr him., .'Tills 

Irtnllm^ ifnee HAt AeAlted fka 


wfis a tfoorf mJier. He was also e 
sweet and easy-going guy 'who . was 
a .hypochondriac with a- hundred 
different bottles of pills; beside *hls 
bed and who' worked obsessively 
until a few months .Before lie died. 
And - even, in death /he- planned 


: .. Cole Porter was one of those lucky 
‘.people sriio drbw no clear linos be- 
tween, work and play, lind enjoy 
tfifrm bodi... Certainly all those songs 
and scores did. not emerge without 


Bhd aepres did. not emerge wliltopt 
solid , pc bra of hard .work; but-. he 
.-/was. able.: fo work Mmost anywhere 
ant} evidently— -fvpui hjs etlrllost 
.-.spngwritiae days as a student at 


OUli 1 IU UJVjMI N1IIQ • iyi ' ilWUl,' <*•«»•» 

explains 'but does pot excuse the 
ihawklshnpss Of - thO. hqpki an 
absurd . act. of artificial respiration say I ng 


laiTa’ngetpent- lvith :a florlsc, Mary 
; receives ifor this : rasa: of : her life i a 
I'ote framhlm edch day; , ‘Jack hSd 
fldatnfj ' darling; wjL THe favqitirlte 
Maying; was : ‘ Kiss. my ass V 1 . ! 


jHiaiyard, turn lug out foot- 
ball Jingles with, such dries os Bingo 
fin Yfrta-Mmibh enjoyed doing so. 
And riioso aohgx for which he vriti 
alwuys be knawn-^.4iiyrhj'iig i Gotfi, 
' Ldi’i Do -It,-. Begin the Beguine — 
; catch:- . better i tlian any biography 
douKI. -f nd' much bettor- 'than this 
■ one . dqes, tbe bilttle and .glittering 
' quality of his life. "■ •’ 
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CHINA AND JAPAN 


The view from the FO 


By David Hunt 


JOHN HARVEY (Editor) : 

The War Diaries of Oliver Harvey 

1941-1945 

399pp. Collins. £10. 


L. ! L! i hough I personally find tliuin mi- support which the public was ready — - — 

convincing — but Iwrc is his print I- in give him, and lie was obsessed ™ MSpIiupI Rnlfnur 
pnl one: with publicity. He was thoroughly By IVllCliaei DBIlOUr 

I put it to | Eden | m lunch, out of sympathy with the Tory rr , „ r ■ , ' r -.’.TYm-fr. ■' 

Wniilri I in if hn wore in enm- Part} ant! fell much closet, politi- , 

m B „d of force of 5011,0110 frfej colly, to Attlee and Bevins as a ALLAN M. WINKLER: 

: witli ail modern equipment, con- result he made no effort, tor nil The Politics of Propaganda 

lliver Harvey sent to lie held up nrnl bluffed Harvey s urging, to keep in touch The Office of War Information 

* by Darian nt Algiers. He said of with those members who were will- 1942-1945 

course lie wouldn't. ing to support him. Internal poll- 240pp. Yale University Press. E8.G0. 

The contrast is ludicrous between lies are sharply observed; there is _ ... 

— Harvey’s ideas of war and the reu- ■. **« deal, of new material, about 

■ lity of Anderson’s 2,000-odcl men ,h . 6 proposal to appoint bden as Franklin Roosevelt's methods ■ of 

scrambling tiirough the mud Viceroy, which was obsessively administration were curiously like 


Crusade of w ords From bandit to warlord 

bor. They saw tha*,... — — ■ * . J ^ 

war of 
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uor. in ay saw the n, 
war of liberation p£ V *•' 
was a battle hita?*Sj 
of Fascism and »* V. 
democracy— a conflu J"* 4 ' ” 
only be won 5 uSVfcS * 1 
their vision. ThM IJS * 6 < 
they wanted taTT-**** 


By Owen Lattimore 


they wanted tocoZ^ 
what .they considerate 
American values 
democracy to T 5 ? £ 


GIVAN MCCORMACK : 

rbua Tso-ilu in Northeast China, 
<si 1 . 1 Q 28 


SSShS 10 frten * «df 
alike in afl corners of thS'- 

Exner euce Inside and «£• 
United States goes t0 g? 
this is a misconception ofTc 
cton ?- n ^formation aseon 
The Politics of 


Yungtffl {f J n JJ ,,c,r «n .hands in.to rh„s* „f 

by sea-go tag* ships), Ticnisin «nd P rr> f es, > lf »n;il (ifficers whose 

fata- Ualro,, could .wwifau Z,h S '',, 1 " 1 ” 1 M-iileul 

Pclung tubout what orders he would Iff? S® ir own - .. n, « minsfnrma- 
oi would not obey. A Fluid new «# S .i not ,mdo ™i ( »f course. 

0f ,R°btios developed 1 with ^ *h new commander.'; began 

SS rT J U ^ neei 8l,d betnSals rnid SerlS3f W i.« < 3“ ChB,,R Tto-lin), 


lc^er ports like H.inb.w and Tic.t- 


Imiu Japanese backing nnd prevent 
il from becoming outright Jiip.nu-.e 
r 0 ,, r?' , hl,d ta keep im uye 


f-if. , ,IUU hivp an ijye 

nn Chinese who might iliiLatui hi* 
pasinon by offering the Japmutc 

riif-m u*'\ h i c Wi,s J willi . l, B 10 'HTfr 


BbS S? ry a alI, > ,cos 1‘id betrayals ami S.J Chang TAo-lin 

fr - d ri, ° M “" \s 3 rrr 


; r:.-- JL U ‘ M1 nn.ingiiu. 

Kstublishnicjit. Thus Nnnkai (Jnl- 
u ? Ti 1 ent ? in . supplied Witt 
funds by lowil private Chine so cupi 


leasement- 


ble inside history or p h J 
They made their F ™nch. 


not require Congressional sonc- 


The Politics of H 
record of how C 


reverse accepted judgments on completely. Neither Brooke nor the court of FDR, Eden described it as state thought u Intle rivalry among 

Neville Chamberlain or Neville sagacious Ismay escapes his cen- “all rather like a madhouse. He their nUmons no bad thing. 


Neville Chamberlain 


Henderson would ’have, to refute He does i ntake one true com- 


leal case was the Office of 


Harvey’s arguments and rebut his menr, that Gott was by far the best tho kremlin. There at least uiey War Information, sot up in June 

scorn. The final conclusion of the the desert generals; but I am meant business . For indeed botn J 942 tq absorb or duplicate Robert 
TLS review (July 23. 1970) was: afraid it was for the wrong rea- of them were obsessed with admira- Sherwood's Foreign Information 

“to read these diaries is to be con- sons. He took it blindly from Eden, tj on «jr Russia, a constant theme Service . (previously port of the 

vlnced chat even the most firmly and Eden was mainly influenced throughout the diary. When pre- Office of “Big Bill” Donovan as 


vinced chat even the most firmly and Eden was mainly influenced throughout the diary. When pre- Office of “Big Bill” Donovan as 

established verdicts of history may by regimental pi ejudico. paiing for Potsdam he reflects. Co-ordinator' of Information) ; ' the 

be perfectly correct, Biid that no T he liveliest oortrait is of Chur Thank goodness Roosevelt is gone Office of Facts and Figures under, 
donation ts are so valuable, or an c hHK ffi" child 25ince in "S and we have Mr Truman, the plain Archibald ' MacLelsli, the poet- 

enter tain ing, as the day-to-day honk records Eden as snvltm nu American citizen, honest, forth- turned-Librarian to Congress ; the 

comments of a man of high Intolir- E 25 1941 “howdiffSk the "ght j we all want Tniranns now Office of Civilian Defence; the 

gence placed at the centre of tho p M was '»», B y 'August Eden feared Queen Victoria wrote in her Government Reports and 

events he is describing . he was deter iorotma; in December diary that she had "learnt that f ! r J '’fT 'p?n n mi'f 

t, nitur hn nrimittpri that the Harvey bursts out with “Really, hiscoiy was not an account of what °f »i Management, 

nrlsem 1 TmmIiiSK «v«rinL die *• PM is a lunatic” Nor was tlffi actuJy happened but wlmt people 1A“« *• - W «»“•. « 

neritvi lune 1941 to Tulv 1945 as merely the effect of n passing exas- generally thought liad happened u ® Ve * AS W | 11C1 

vnfuHhle as a ?ii S tor?cal docu- Peratfbn; good reasons are Hai-vey-s diary Is raw material for b° t d, « «as left in existence.) 

ment Harvev was still at the P Iven - Churchill is described as history hi that sense. As he says, ^ Helton q,p!h? 

centre S events, as Principal Prf- mcapablo of proper planning, only “I am the first to recognize how Services' the ornunSaiiifn for 

vate Secretary and Under-Secre- thinkiugof one thing at a time ancl many of my f irs t reactions and P« «?hS?.E2 S*f?h 


less coniOTehensloii of them. In iu S decisions in the defence saw OiJngs at the time." Its merit picked a man whom lie did not 
SDite of armv experience in Committee ■ with interminable is that he recorded in the heat of know personally but described as 
tue First World War and although monologues, behaving badly to de the moment the view from the top “the radio commentator with the 
he Saw all the most secret docu> Uaulle, perversely protecting of aii honest and well-informed man funny voice, Elmer — Elmer some- 
ments about the progress of cam- cronies like Spears who meddle and nobly resisted the temptation tiling”; in fact, Elmer Davis, a 
paieus, including the' deciphered disastrously ip politics, and "lbn- to Correct it Jater. leading critic of the jungle of in- 

euernv aifftiHls he was honelesslv at thing the Russians”. The merits , .... formation agencies which lind been 

Syi e ^eV these fau,IS are SSTSAiflE ^■Su£T , S5 

November 6 1942. “SSJr dis- No doubt Harvey’s view of the would be enough to show * 1 dia^Se the f i ,ro P 01 ' Pcisonto lieuil nn in for- 
approved of the deal which Eiseu- prime minister was affected by Diadoch was not the head of the mat ' on ' con l. nu,, | ,lcut,11 B agency is 
hower, under the srcrn pressure of Eden, for whom lie felt boih Greek Church nnd Mnisoii Blnndie * ome ® n ® wl, P l * ns T ,r J ,veti “j 5 ability 
military necessity, had made with loyalty and affuctirm. He sees his is, or was die airport of Aiders as to c J , " mu,,1 “ t l e informntum, nrnl 
Darian. Tliero afo good arguments weaknesses. He was a poor speaker, the context indicates and not ? ert 5! n y n ? hotl f ca ? ,J ? effective 
to be adduced- in his support- incapable of rousing olfciitlvSly thtl Harold MucmiJtan’1 llJSlSaiHor^ho 5 ^ 


Disaster at sea 


By Bryan Ranft 


v — - - - . ,, , tors than com mimic a ting himself, it 

. — wo: ks. Churchill must ultimately about tho vulnerability of capital is more important ihut lio should 

n™ Drunn I>nttfr- f 0 *!? 0,1 * 1 bzl 1 ty for sending ships to air aunck and the effective- know how to leud n toam and not. 

Jjy uryan KaiUI the milps to the Far East, a decision ness of AA. gunnory. Whether ade- like so many journn lists nnu 

- - ; - , asc " °I L a, complete failure to un- quacc fighter protection could havo authors, including Davis, be a 

! H'-'imi ^ '.'.tV'H r-r?— rr-TJr derstand Japanese determination been provided ovon if Phillips had habitual “ loner < An Associate 

rnnnnii n .,j T * 10 ,]^® 8 that the asked for it is by no moans cer- Director qualified to remedy tills 

BUd ships ■ presence should doter them ,tojn» but it seems possible that it weakness wns however found, nt 

PATRICK MAHONEY : from ■ attacking British and might. at least have savod the battle- Davis’s own insistence, in Mlhon S. 

Hattloslllp 1 Possessions in the Far ship Prince of Wales from total Eisenhower, “ Ike's “ brother. 

The Loss of the Prince of Wales los «L Certainly MacLelsh, Sherwood 

nnd the Repulse tih^rft-o diJe^hn^ tnrnSin The “d Story so well told .here and the other liberal propagandists 

RGfino ■ Allan T.nne fS.QS. ^ *5® SP 5 a turning-point m two respects, who, formed , the upper echelons of 


MARTIN MIDDLEBROOK and 
PATRICK MAnoNEY : 


BGSpp. Allen Lane. £5.95. 


TVtrHr-inflHiur In .u M 1 4rru snips ana -l>qvio a oluil uejiavea m me import 

?hilii>DinS e Thell ? 40 me J l to . Hn attacking force which ance of keeping the public pro 

of last only-threB aircuaft and ^ eighteen perly informed, confident that 

ISPLs.-ffW.V.Ir nwrked end when.se informed, it would heel 


their views. In addition, 
most were passionate intervene 
1 tionists who had sought Amerl- 


bdoue war at sea. wmie putting due Z « Britain to protect her Eastern 1 tionists who had sought Amerl- 

. emphasis on ..the i tragedy tnl drum ^“ lc h^M«t that AdmhS SS! P U r iil? -wWi- major can entrance into the war long 

3Lr s - nava * opposition In Europe. , .before U« eueck et P«d 

it avoids sensationalism antf jvithout assured air pro- , . 

specious judgments based op hind- u? at £‘ rh£? , Wfla 10 " • • ' ■ ■ ; ■ 

J.itf e-l..»ie..,e> be, the authors rightly point out Tt-. . r*i -r^ 


Mw&Zt&Ss ; *d«saSaSS • •• „ Th ^ Square Peg . 

SSSt ■ I’Wgy.ol^bad,. succeaSully ■. repelled , . . , {l l the square foie 
: ?Sle iwithopt.'owjSqSng .its eM^ingiPhii- > ^tcm’t hreatMlf - 1* ■ ’ 


weWed 193 BHtlah -survivors ; 1 of thd - majon mistakes. He should not heva ; 


than square. 


'3- . f 1 w I I*! - ^ own* IWYCL -■ i ; ' ■ ■ . i • ; I 

: oleaster, apd their recollections, -. lingered so long off >Kuamah, and be V ! i • Recdlv, the square pen 
■ supplemented, by ; .^graphical; .'-mould havei sliced: fot fighter pro -^ U onluhimself ■: 

SiaterlaV on J^p^nB^e. -pafticipants, teetton^ as aoort :ae <he' remised : that In a- round hole 

produces ah^ ae-coupt unHkely -^O'be ;>Jai? 0 na*e . redonnatoaance idanes had ! ; . . ■ : • • 


cely to-be i>Japi»nase 
1 side, .the ‘ located 1 


ih particular, the., ■^UtwSg'.' fthd vcopdudM : " Two ' -V : m toohth^^ an ^ J vstice ' : 

■Why the ! b^lrtOship Rtode 1 itf Wales ■ pfeat.sWp* andmanygoodmen were af °fiOQ& mannas 


-Why the b^ttlesb^i Prince' Of •' 
Was 4a badly damaged i# o 
tho torpedo hits ^he guatalm 
likely to bO equally definitive. 


muon 11 - i • "Jiwg -i’ ■ ■ H|> v- . 'JT-ir-rJ j.wjhwi 

Of Wales KfbatisWP* and many good men were /•: °J *OQ& m<mners 

? l :6nd ,| qfi To^tibflpause one old sea dog refusQd 'v' ' n^?, *i r 2! n V? on the naifs of education n 

dined, is to acknowledga.that i&e had beeit ' ■ wv™hard mto.the wood. ■ ] 1 . ,. 

;ive. : ' wrong V NoJoyidonce iaJTiroduced .' . ■; ge rigged up a hti&e Xfsntp of. ehlikhtenment ■ 


T ° i h , iri « w Abn. incessantly , 


were steadily disillusiooei Fw. 
Milton Eisenhower insisted 
job is to promote an undmiufc 

SL 150 L C i y ’ not t0 3 

Were thfs n 0t so die propsffi 
would end by taking w« Xt 
ernment, as Goebbels miv 


— ■■■ - n .7 c F' } l lue economic inter- «a.n» i,BU u,em 

~ 8 foreign country were pros- “a^einies, on the 

flare is a growing bibliography on sJj ] 8 for the penetrarion nnd P de- a^ji 11 ^ 011 tJlat jbia launching of 
ST- warlord era” in China, to v ^P mci ‘t ^ a Clriuese lcgiin the n ‘l 1 ^ H'om per- 

Sch Govan McCormack’s booit is relation? between its manendy _loyal henchmen: the bo- 


~ . "“:,v v ,u * uni- **uv iuigni iry lu licat him 

I^VtaftSl.'afil SS: S 0 «r°meVy° Sp?icS S'if 

Pras - °Q£ r] 

csteblislied. P jf t h? econo lUlim ronflnt faniiliL nafd had diem ihinSi^tn^JSlL lian,CS8,1, .K oI this u S,i. P°shi or i hi Norih Cliinu 


i»ia u-iYii inimerv si i- 

nrdiiiatos who might try tu licat him 
at this game. He hod ro keep track 
of tlie extremely complicated riv.il- 

I'lfJS nnwula 1 . 


ci mi icnt, HS uaeDbels grid®; 

came to take more and moradi 
internal government of Gcnnik 
of the hands of map who cudj fe 
provide him with a cohetenp* 
to propagate. ■ 

MacLeish left In January, a; 
tired of working for in *#, 
which he regArded as "noilwb 
an issuing mechanism ". In tkkt 
lowing summer, Roosevelt 
to lift a finger to stop i bo 
Congress from doclnnj dm 
quarters of OWl’s doraestitifp 
priadon, leaving It to work ttow 


tss 11 warlord era” in Chins, to v "°P m ont of a Ciduesc region, the ‘P* 4 ® t,icm per- 

itapSSi r ^d£S aCk To^m«^ ■«l a ^tli?®; r d^K.w Stei Billnin?nf SSWff* l&wff " U a?° tlUle * ’r reove S- jorkeyini "JSS™ lhc Jnpanese from 
iSr&tfccrLo been pubJitrfiod fcc®ss to thatpm oftlmSmer 1 ! SB ?!“ “"«*• “ d I-T 1 S Sunf^llZr, !! riv “^ wns for Slrongt r h - Ic 

mo die whole subject os if it were l? nc * wer ° often a key ta the roln 5° * n lurn promoted the careers ^rciim • L et 'i' 00 i n e ?^ 10 within lanarinln P* at fattlun 

«ss£±r? ^Ksrrrr 


puriinl collaboruticHi between ilia 
torcign interests wliich imd first 
forced the introtlucilun of “ modeiii. 
izaaon «* and the new Chinese entre- 


th. it 
fuel ion 


bo^k r i?fnli ei VnS 1 p », McCormack's 

nJPl 1 *wunes 


dm quotes the following; “ [it factors I piHy . c,ass which set out to chnUenca 

4 V social science 5 terms, domination of & C £S« TreS 

I iMdflKontered, dyadic ally-struc- nates Sj n^dJsrtre^ fhSfM E? rt ’ ba ff d forel P banfS and indu? 

tiiitd, clicaitohsm-based structure”, their sons inrin&? r ^« ^ ^f 10 * iav ? lries ‘ Here a cnniii-roactinn con be 
■ Il would be liard to surprise any- soldietT^ Fteffi? “ , profcss '°" aJ As the new Chinese ime.? 

dm with tho information that this Lin^of JowsS Siuf C S' ? U ■ » (AolJ^ConS, 

daBop of bogus “ sociological “ em^wers wa™ 8< ^ h , eJr dommauou in die great inter. 

tirWago is American. Luckily for w techn I n n ,-eaJ 1 J: Iti E "“tional stronghold of Sliongliai 

*« «!>““ of American bSSrfSrSf JJH? bapm to d7rS,c 

jdwlarsbip, ouo can add that die LtU r>owor Mwl initintive their more provincial compeers in 

bails for distinguishing worlordism * "*" *-* - 

fwm Mi'lipr nAi'ln/io aC 


inatkiT S M ln * ?n8c *0f®ten mu Mted as their Colon lnj sntrap. £ , l !f'_5 et *K ei1 f “reign “aid’* and 

immim. Mmm 


other agencies and not to |e»» 
material itself at horns «ui 
side the United States maisidp 
duced to send abroad. TUi n 
very mucli the lesson jaMfi 
learnt by the British Miniarji 
Information during the fim to 
years of war. But under tk b 
cerning leadership of Brattavi 
Radcliffe, the British agency 
useful work to do in the mV 
tion ant) guidance of other tit 
ments, in a way which elmWtl 
For though the content rf psfit 
must depend on the cluntari 
administrative policy, the «di 


from cailier periods of regional 
nrfarc in Chinese history was 
hid by the lnte Mary C. Wright 
ta tier authoritatdvo work >on The 
Lai Stand of Chinese Conservatism; 
Ik Tmg-chih Restoration , 1862- 
ffli (Stanford, 1957). 

JltCorniack does not moution 
prigat. beenuse ho, begins at a 

ClYll IStAP nurinil in ki... 1 


The high-rise colony 


By Diana MarHn 


Tiiem. uouiuas no, uegins at a FRANK LEEMINC : 
each later period in history, but Strom cf llrf s nD rr 
fie geiwri reader, wanting to see ^“ ocl 811,8188 in nong Kong • 


P , ca , sr.5 sr js s? arsjs 


get public support means tbl 
Ticiry must be. something a 


dured when policy -is beita c 
and not a mere afterthought 


to communicate informntiim, nnd 
certainly nobody enn ho offectiva 
in the .post unless he hejiuvas it 
important for the public to be In- 
formed and mil recognize good 
communication when lie sees it. 
But as he will spend inure of liis 
time organizing other cnmimmicn- 


and not a mere afterthought 

The same summer of 0(3 i 
snw a crisis In ‘the oversell « 
ties of OWI. When the fit* 
Mussolini’s dismissal brojs.j 
wood's deputy' James 
broadcasting to Europe iron' 
York under a pseudonym , » 
cd the action of the mow* 
tie King ” ns “ a -political m 
nnd not the revoluHon we <• 
been walling for . 
clio New York Times, ttas jjj 
tho mon handling the 

Icata negotiations with the m* 

about which the liW'gw^ , 

bordinnto OWI h» d J J ^ 
little— but suspected Ihu»^ 

moved to assort Ms authomf , 
Sherwood but could onyr«' 

bringing In an unwiil 1 ^ *323 

As one of .^ M 9 . eV 0 ^i B l3 


fie general reader, wanting to see , '° el: St,,fl,cs Hong Kong • 
it modorn history of China in ???%■ Oxfoi ‘d Univessiry Press. 
Knpectiye, should nevertheless 

'W w“, Wright. During the 

'taping Rebellion a century ago ' 

: Be. prestige of the Muiichus as Tn ' ir ... 

.ndasof China by military conquest ^ on ^* 11 Quito possible 

lapsed. Their heretlitary ‘‘Ban- ^ 0 f r ^ e men i }hers of the expatriate 
troops were effete and to , i iat tlie y “'e Hv- 

ihflmpeient The purforinanco of i. n ™® middle of a Chinese com- 
dw " Ever Victorious Army” ^ UJ1Ity - fet? l s vather as thougli 
" Chinese ” Gordon in t J le ^ e , ex,sts v ? L limn town on the 
PTtag tbe.Mandiu regime has been p€rj * , ^ iery '„ Not 01, ly is tho gov- 


Hi SlSS ^114^ 

living is done on die streets. He 


page: ° 

Tiio essence of these studies Is 
an attempt to fuse the visible 
reality of the high-built, noisy 
fiftoets of tihe great double city 
of Hong Kong with the invisible 
reality of the social, economic 
nnd ad mini si rat i ve pressures 

which operate within the com- 
munity. 


what he say sis t r u o, bu t only VhTs 

Kru " ewspap * r ® rt ' cIe announced “couiS ' into * ho Hreas 

the discovery of men living in wire degree with tiuhSu t0 e SOl ) lu 
mush cages piled on top of each people *• m t e hablts •«* 'bo 

rt'SJJ}* tuildi «8 ^ the New J r T " 


otiter in a 
Territories. 


a ™„i. ee,n ! ,,g nlso explains tho 

Inpritably, in a st „j y uf Uvlllg iha™^"o^ n i?' d K ™‘”™ 


■ Mi-'Ldeming’s app^dudi, whli* he 
himself terms “ unorthodox ", has 

been to Himifna i^Iibman 


I — “ . V* MSIU 1 iliyUUA , fias 

wjt exl * ®f n HM”®’ .ebapnr l^Jcslup- ' factors which make' 
™^^ QUS erens qf. Houg Kong, ' . acceptance of crowding 
. SOm ® historical background, acute tension. But acuta. 


: congestion is roisedT separate" from .ta ' t Ve g 

The tradition In Hong Kong of «>owii as a centre of vice—" dr ties 
explicit toleranco of other , pen- sombling blue film shows nnd S 
Pies nuisance and tho limited stitutiou” mainly f or tfio n 
intake of alcohol are two of the rt Hince . , «W , Mr Leeming 
facers which, make = for , the .People with moneywW ^ want 

°f crowding without '*Sf r W i ? d 5 ; °f entertainment car^ 
acute tension. But acute rrnMiiia ' rendlly find them In *h*. rk.i.u,. 


form! up 


« TDHra F l * wtnout "JzZY, "fius or entertainment can 
acute tension. But acute crowding ' *¥ 8d %. them In the fashion- 
home is thought to be one fjjj® d / scr / ct f wltiiout eximrfenchie 
reason for the rising rates of Physical squalor and social 
crime especially among the sterna of Kowloon City 

yo ing. Iq his chapter on squatter vij- 

It 1 C Cl nflir frTi nt- IF.i T _ . < laffllQ tia nnlnk. . L » .. * 


fo rg-.„“* C M - commanders politic- "“S tll ? t l »°y oiltl their tiny « »vuuung cno pitystcal and audible 

WftSt ndent of the iniperlal J?,JP tile ^ million Ho Ur ejects of ncar-continuous construe- 

K<M1 S CJtlneso — 99. per cent of the $ an *ot one has little energy left 
wsionalism rh .. populadon— spunking and writing a } or , Poresing the architecture. By 

se veraJ aS i4c5 ci& language dint they, Lhe Englfsh, (S^Rg tflie different kinds of 
at fen, _i ““Pcca, China cannot end nnnrf nn* i bulMinni. MiMr n«» sn.i _r 


spoech-writers, ; the - . PW 
face had to be saved, hut 


which war* JiMtaAi, Vitam Jju 5 « lurmng.poiut in twp respects. Who formed the upper echelons of 

TMrtJciMrtnir ?n ^5°^ J?!? ■ Si? loss 01 **w capital ships and Davis’s staff believed in the import- 
ShiSSSS 6 Tknil J™ ? 40 me ! 1 to an attacking force which ance of keeping the public pro- 


iace nau ro ue at 

little effective 
thereafter while Wtfbwgwa 
others were dismiss^ 6 ^^" 
.and for the Jm 

OWI a main effort 
to supppr^w ‘HJSrSl; 
warfare jtoflwP .W .Lj EfSBat'rt 

Dwight ElsenhoVr» 6 
military: discipline. ^ 

. Professor Winkler 
this story ' in 

made the taM 


m»(ipT .Lb,- ,< i — ■■ -i— .“Mug mill wilting a : , uib tuLimucmre. uy 

several cS' i angU “ B ° J ,at Lh ® English, (jMng tflie different kinds of 

** few arsenals cannot and need not understand, buildings tlioir uses and periods of 

Ji? dependent 3 on foreicr. ^SSf ?«' tlnfi "W* m d holding beliefs construction, Mr Leaning has made 
8 _ Access to die sen iSJS" supel-sutlons tliey «ie often i ne ®f least realise how' mitch I 
ft combined H !® 1 e : callod) that seem strange and in- have l>eon missing. 

^ “ comprehensible. They tuHaSSaSd TT«. B ita .u ' * 


T , ' , , y® chapter on squatter vij- 

It u a pity that Mr Leeming docs' : l? Ros points out that in Hone 
r;?J 8f tonipt to, discuss what constit- *^ on Rt "Where ail the land belongs to 
liw , co, )gesnon '. For instance, l Jj® squatting means “ilia 

u£S»°~* co ?& on « “pro Worn of.wnloaspd public land for uu- 

JSS ? « iat are the ®Ytop- 8lll ^°rfred private purposes, and it 

to” ,a Jtod tlw effects ? How Is ho tho law * ; however. 


UUWf 

love! " mean 


however. 


.. i jo UUkWGCu 

« 8 C wto. crowding at home" and 

,®^ nad if'? re : callod) that seem strange "and"'in- llave * >eon missing. •' atos 0 ^„ cl i niG especially 


’Wte nf Fh. ' ,ea ^ warlord ", rackets. corruotion in ' hlTh «ncunon» mat the casual, observer amiss. 


2| upaigning against Tokyo 


?«i iaor u! t ^ ,lln a . dispropordon- 
. p “ b i lci,ed P h888 ot a much 
wuiei and more momentous con- 
tinuum of spontaneous expansion. 
At one end oE tills mucli bigger 
continuum are the hawker mar- 
■ • • in the middle are tlie 

°* her end 


■ omec ena 

“f® ™« boat people who were 
ol Jte foundations of the 
city itself, who were one of tlie 
first squatter groups. 


not be handled 
fairly smaU pages 
daerrintions .• Of. .-“Ta.* 


■^aalNi bore 




STRONG : 


copper ni 
nected bv 
sequentiy 
service < 
waste iu: 
troyed th 


in BafV-Kmg con- 


XlCiai. bb 

although- JJ.'f“ 5 aSL- . 
factor Vhich-'^'^u* 
presentadon rfg® ae 
sade It was dej^^for t 


Storm - ‘ ‘ 

^Consp^i Tanaka Shozo, 
^onservadonist Pioneer 

fStfgk** Norbu ^ 


aasTwasa 

^ gw- - w*™* y jpTtSLft SrtWT « 

when floods covered thorn with pol- SiaStS in such a from inurvdatfoa dn a river Work* ‘ o cl S anllness ?• The most serious 

luted slit, and for years success- igfpject, and anyone who readK S“ w however is tlint he disregards ' 


that tfiert. 

’* black M gSg«?3-»J 
not altogetHer. ^pj truth^ 
with « the - 8 fJ B «fco ^ 

description ot. . ^ 

to discloM , W®{Xi E r'a ' , 

, of Selton : ^ 8U ^hkh & 
%ider- Wert? 

snore iWpgjjgL' ^ 

better 5 « 


«ioiu Norbury f if“ i® tf j nd „ for years success- rnnt^^rf pn 1,1 u ; Prpje©t, end anyone who reads ot however is tlint he disregards 

- ' £ fully ignored ail suggestion that it JJJJSS,® ^ apa ““jj e >h«n mil haw a belter undei* ' effects of the political stnlc- 

• . should mend its ways. But the pop- fl 0 * fl? L2 jL 0U ? .?*?, countryside standing of tho Narita airport rtis- «E? °h <he, lives of the people. 

"Sg; ^ elation was bv no means entfrefv £J*' £3 fl J b ^ “5^ *** pube Which. figured so lately In r3 e Kong which cSerges 

'fee «*,. of s risjpsjras, %£ w SSSs- „ 

g! *fficultural country imo In the e8d “ n » t 4n gening much .S2?“' i S d middIe fi a ? s campaigners and pens- . f 14 ? miracle, than a' place where 

rJs mduBh-iot L. UUJU Vy V 110 comDensarinn. hur in fn**ins nn ®Q U8H y. . upsqaken .fata) In tho ants which sustained It. FuJfu ■ labourar*. ta».rfni»n«. *.:T?li re 

rAr fha dW. .^1.. .1 «_ 


•SreP^;fSr«T 

- above- ■ ffWMJ 


Si a dominant one 

fefesss r " 

S9Sf«5fi arssroJvs S» z 

MS 8 !! PoUdcians 

S ' 6 ’hiiS r iSi Pat i on - busm ess* 

’».““l tUd4 y hent on "de- 


m less a showcase of the West or 

' S'iSSHW ; ^P*** 44 ^ slum, less 

■ ^nscfiromian or econo - 

. mi? miracle, than a' place where 

1 erata Ure k S ' , m “ sic ! ai w end bureau® 
„ £f ats j businessmen and • electrl- 


OBB11 a mimern kbb' irnpoav- oweq dA(f 

^-s-=j.-5 isnMP.&srBls^l g^- dSLaacTK :i.?r «.•<«*- '¥-rsz- — 

humanit y 11 j? T . anaka * the premature con- in rho' constdtuiidn md represent- fcur© [$ not u^pipl^eem 5 bu^a foriSe?° I^ 8 h lat S r ** tr w e ’ 80 the 
SSf*: .WS*.* single- servadomst, the toUgh-minded ative government j • the mixture of tobe welcomed?' # ,ouW . not « bo fatten 

-H»hStedte b wa « eccentric, the unrecoodlable ^the ^eroi & itho^ naive and the -did not ‘ SS?! -Sid 

v*: " ™ °y r a docile pop. denouncer of a .wicked Tokyo sentimental^' in his writings ; the balanced eMawment of ^ hc,e J of tha ghvenf- 

L f .i'- •. I e«irahlfK(im*nf. who k . the twr-nAum) rnMn'Aitrinii 4T,n.il.U. . . .ot' Die SaiOS ItleUt- pro found I v i- 


, V« 7 Z fe.#.*. r“u ' •‘■vuiu.tiM iwst pnase as ~v*v * "“Maamvas and factory 
*-hiW ? ne n ^ eds *£ be o« conserva- . ptAjcemen and ivaiters Um 

f “ the eu *°^ » believe 9*° 80 ..together in a ; close-knlL 

Jr-Jbli wl 8t , ^ OUT poet-industrial society • C 0 ’°P 4 looted, tense, shy aud enar’ 
inkti*®h r.® \ et r rn to some mea- gotlc Chineso community. 

miGtlc faith sure) to an egriculture-based cui- Whll«.«h. ln^fAM 4*. a..._ I « 


, Slepb&ii Roskill In - hia officml; hjs^- .tbc 
, lory. The War' at Sea , nnd later in 


pre-war! .* intehservk'e,. dftputei 


Carin ■ i‘: • 


j '^ld ltalelf-' ' ' 


SN abg^if'hlch they, were eccentric, the • unreconcilable '‘the \Tieroi 
v a hy.a docile pan- denouncer of a wicked Tokyo , s&ntimental. 

fU ; iV- Vrf^ ■' I:' V 1 establishment, who ‘is the subject- perpetual q 

SStfiPottl i' hu .w of Kenneth Strong’s splendid blog- poems,- as 

IKAl .riiA IrJ ?*> HaG tnnf - nt- rnnltu Tha rharnrlAr. nf thA mAn. mmnofan l 
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Mood indigo 


By Victoria Glendinning 


ANITA DESAI : 

Games at Twilight 
138jip. Hcinemanii. £3.90. 

Anita Desai’s father was Rejigali, 
lie. mother German ; and she writes 
an extraordinarily delicare, lucid 
English which puts many English 
authors to shame. “Games at Twi- 
light *\ the title-story of this collec- 
tion. is a jewel. It recounts some- 
thing that has happened in one wuy 
or another to nearly everyone in 
childhood. ‘It la a brilliant after- 
noon : 

ii inis too hot. Too bright. The 
white walls of the veranda glared 
stridently in the suit. The bougain- 
villea hung about it, purplo and 
magenta, in livid balloons. 

The children of the house spill out 
into the heat of the garden to play 
hide-and-seek. Rakl has nn inspira- 
tion to hide in n dusty shed where 
no one will find him: and no one 
does. His exh Karat ion changes to 
anxiety as time passes, and lie sud- 
denly realizes that in any case 
success must be clinched by n 
final rush back to the “den**. So 
lie dashes out, to find that It Is now 
cool evening, his brothers and 
sisters are playing n quite different 
game, and no one lias even noticed 
nis absence. 

It is simply and beautifully done ; 
Mrs Desai is a writers' writer in 
that anyone who has ever set pen 
to paper must ask himself just what 
it Is about the writing that makes 
the story so memorable, and there 
Is, naturally, no simple answer to 
the question. 

The oilier ten stories, mostly 
about families and the tensions be- 
tween parents and children, are all 
interesting, if not quite in the same 
class. Particularly interesting is the 
frank repetition of the same vision, 
or vignette, in two separate stories. 
Both these stories concern a 
poverty-stricken,, sensitive man — one 
a teacher of Sanskrit, the other a 
painter — coping with the stupidity 
and insensitivity of the clients who 
comu to ids shabby house. Tu 
'* Private Tuition by Mr Bose " the 
teacher, bored and frustrated hv an 
unwilling pupil, tufas his head to 
louk 

down die unlit passage at the end 
of which, in the small, dimly lit 
kitchen, his wife sat kneading 
dough for. bread, their child at 
her side. Her head was bowed 
so that soma of her hair liad 
freed itself of die long steel pins 


lie hilled so iniicli and lump about 
her pale, narrow face. T lie red 
ho riler t if lier sari wus the only 
5iri]ie of colour in that smoky 
scene. . . . Bnrli of them seemed 
bound together and held down in 
some deeply nhsnrbing act from 
which he was excluded. 

Between lessons Mi- Bose goes to 
the kitchen to much “ the small 
curls of liuir on Iii.s son’s neck. They 
were so soft, they seemed hardly 
huinaii and quite frightened him", 
]u ’'Sale’*, die painter hears at 
the door the voices of people who 
may possibly buy his pictures ; 
before opening It lie looks down the 
passage: 1 

There Ids wife sits, kneading 
dough in a brass bowl, with her 
head bowed so tliat her long hair 
broods don'll to her shoulders on 
either side of her heavy, troubled 
face. The- red border of her sari 
curs n bright gash through the 
still tableau. The child sits on 
the mat beside- her. . . His 
head, too, is bowed so that his 
father, behind him, can see the 


snii?ll wisps rif hair on the hack 
/•f ii^ fieri:. I-Ic looks at them, 
holding his breath till it begins 
to hurt his chest. 

The two stories arc not juxtaposed 
in die book, are not presented as 
being two versions of the same 
story. Whether die repetition ivns 
conscious or not, Micro is great 
power in this scene -nf the woman 
and the child, belonging to die man 
and yet separated from him— by the 
length of die (lark passage, by Ills 
own nervous preoccupations. Anita 
Desai has die gift of being able to 
transfer an linage that 1 catches her 
own imagination to the Imagination 
of her reader, and making it seem 
Important. I have not read her odier 
books ; I suspect that there nray be 
a quite unconscious resistance oil 
the purr nf many Bril tali renders to 
going pm nf their way for books by 
an Indian, set i-n Jndia, about 
Indians. But die writing of Anita 
Desai is worth a long detour 
and, in die event, her stories strike 
very close to libme. ' 


Kittens in the Kailyard 


By Alasdair Maclean 


ROBERT McLELI.AN : 

Linmill 

Short Stories in Scots 
48pp. Preston, Lillies : Akros Publi- 
cations. £2. 

Sweet Largie Bay nnd Arran Burn 
Two Poems in Scots 
50pp. Preston, Lancs : Akros Publi- 
cations. £2. 

WALTER PERRIE : 

A Lanientntion for the Children 
36pp. Edinburgh : Can on gate, £2.95. 


stories and two long poems. None 
of these works is new, it seems, 
though one is left to infer that in 
the case of the stories ; the pocins 
go back same twenty and ten years 
respectively. 

Limin'// consists of six shortish 
first-person reminiscence^ of a 
country childhood. In “ The 
Kittlins ”, for example, the boy 
narrator wishes to keep die latest 
family of kittens born to the farm 
cats but is forbidden to do so by 
his fanner grandparents who argue 
that the farm already luis too many 
cats. However, the farmhand scut 
to drown the kittens botchps die 
job, allowing die mother ' cat to 
rescue them. This is interpreted 
by die grandparents as supernatural 
and .not to be flouted. The boy 
keeps die kittens. 

"The Kittlins”, like the ‘ other 
anecdotes here, ft both slight and 
sentimental. Indeed, these bre short 
stories by enurtesy only ; really they 


The recent transformation of Lal- 
laiis into " the Scots language ” — a 
piece of aggrandisement owing 

more to the deceptively heady fumes , .. 

of oil than to history or geography — are the sort of thing one used to 
has sparked off an increasingly frun- find in old tomes nu second hand- 
tic search For writers who might fit hook harrows under the generic 
the expanded bill. Robert McLcllun, l| Lle of Sketches nf Scottish Life 
a playwright ns unknown outside ««f Character. Thu recipe they 
ScodiHid as he is u liner for mod with- fallow is Kali yard to the lpRl pinch 


in, is the latest .unlikely candidate 
for major honours. What we are 
given here, unfortunately, is not 
sume of his unpublished plays, 
which might have been more to 
the point, -but a collection of short 



From Prussia with love 


of courtliness. 

McLelftn’s poems differ from his 
stories mainly, in helm* sot out in 
tlia form of verso. The . apparent 
concentration nn description in 
“Arrau Bum ” is illusory; like its 
companion piece “ Sweet Largie 
Bay % ‘ — and like the stories — it 
laments massively, at the expense 


of the present, a vanished and scntl- 
poem lms anything 


menially idealized 


By David Wilson 


HOWARD ROMAN j 
Frog 

217pp. Heinemann. £4.50. 


Franz Lerschuer is dark and ugly, 
the antithesis of model Aryan 
youth. For ' this reason, ambug 
ethers, lie joins the SS and, os u 
former forestry student, is posted to 
the German- Czech border in 1938 to 
trap spies crossing the frontier' 
through the woods. The Sudeten 
iCfiste • u ' r 'QB,. I the- boil, 


bv several months. The love story memorable to 

which provides the unlikely catalyst insight or i mug i nut ion 
of this state of affairs is extensively tic pungencies nr felit 
described in a blend of pm pie prose 
and mathematical metaphor (“... 
he saw the apex of the inverted tri- 
angle formed by the converging 
quadrant of her breasts ”) . Dis- 
belief is not sujpcndcd Dy the por- 
trayal of Lerschner’s superiors as 
desk-ili limping Bavarian psychotics 
or effeminate Prussians who proffer 
Swiss- cigarettes from silver cases. 


past. Neither 
in flic least 
offer in .depth of 


in .dept 
Or ui, lingu in- 
felicities. 


The second half nf the novel is 
an altogether different matter, 
pivoted though it is on one of those 
bizarre coincidences of war and war 
. novels. Lerschner. crippled in mind 
■ .M 1 ^ -now (after fajljiig: from a tree) 


It should be added, for the bene- 
fit of southern readers, that both 
poems and stories nre in unregene- 
rate Lallans, without benefit of 
glossary even, never iqind the trans- 
lation that the Lallnnists* own argu- 
ment ought logically to supply. This 
is the new militant Lallans which 
absurdly imagines that, for instance, 
by printing “o”.thus baldly, with- 
out the normal courtesy apostrophe, 
it is somehow disguising the deri- 
vation of that word from. tho “of" 
of the hated standard English. 


Walter Pcrrie 


ambitious 


uintiUOlUlllHQiU! 

breqks :otit and Hitler’s terr i-. 
imbitioD s' exceed' his promises. 

. Iwr Komap is a former Cl A 'em-..' have suspected a .leak In their own 


S£ * 3RSSKK 


1 . ■■'V’l. - wun | pair « • U • ICOJL/ 1X1 •IIIdIL nwn k It I? t ■ 

ployea/and a specialist. j n Eastern ' ranks .and Lcrschneris •taMd l 'ik>fe-'4SVI^ •; 

' «VJ°-? ean • G'’’ if .cations lie 'identify the soureq. Ic Is, qf course, ' * 'A Lamentation fb? tW ’’Child*- 

' CVnrf bis uarmlve. Ha 3p : , himself, as lie realizes during the Is. a long poem based on coal-mini 


flood on the details 'of - Spying and interrogation. 
, the nuances oE IntetfroRaiion; . but". 


Children 

- . . - . il-mining 

but attempting also to- Interweave, 
; among other things, past and pra- 
' Hebridean culture and Low* 
. tho chemistry of coal and the 
earthlness. nf it and the diseased 


■ he is much - less persuasive Ip con-' On fattiilihr territory here (pre-'sem 
yeyiug . his .-heroB progress from 1 sumifbly), Mr Ro(nau ingeniouslv lmid, 

jnnocent idealism.' t Q d^eiicbam- the elaborate game o£ ;earthM. c «„ t 1C HIia Ine aisensed 

-.Sgjt t fe C iL ner V ,nr -«Cence ex- . ddublp bluff which . both InterroBai,. miner and the. diseased worid The 
tonds to being systematicRlW sqau* -fpr ind prisoner are forced to play poem is not without Its moment! 
SSJF. ■ womanipCsiM a toe the ears of the officious ateno- - But these me, B 

■ S.udeteli. Gerrnari nn a. bicycle tour-, Brp phor who takes down their every . nately, to occur when it is beine 

cover is so obvl- word- This Intricate endgame ft least arrthitlous, whsn"it is coiitenl 
°uS and whose* approach is so un- also played for timb,. with the.Rus- , to describe simply— in Eoalish-fha 
subtle as to be .au ombarrassment siqn guns w-ithip earshot, .. It con- - miner’s -life Whan it (BvfJLuTi . 

• tu the reader as well as the German,.; eludes limply. BpLin^Sie^elast few pretendois ' pbericism 
uuelllgence. seryjee, ^.particularly v thapters at 'least, Mr Ro^^nehows radicalism Iti-tdtS' ^drons^rmfebiJ 
. wh oil. the- information she so Readily that he can manoeuvre both icnarac-. ■ And" its"'Lallsne-- v 

■ pumps from, her gamble, lover - fi* tpr : ohd OMMue: jusXVi = thi“S? 
miparontly Onoilgh tojdojdv thq Gtr- nowhere eyi^nce^itt the- .ten of.. ; wSvinciny^ 'ahr nf T BaS 

, man -ocopp^ion. of- Cggc^iq^ovitkio thq novel,,, a . I _ : ' - y 3vfotted 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


OXFOUDSHIRK COUNTY LIBRARIES 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

BURY KNOWLK LIBRARY, OXFORD 

A.P., £4,-461 in £4,761 per aummi, plus £312 supple*™ 
per umium 

Apjillcatirms are Invited fi-nm clmiiorcd lihraH.r, , 
relevant lending library experience for Mils 25 

In a major u-jiich in the ousi nf tlie cit? of 82^5 K?) 
person appointed will be responsible for 
brunch itseir, a mobile library based otiff 
serving ceituhl Oxford suburbs, nnd a book servfw 
ready being provided to old peoples’ homes <n Viw 
person appointed will be expected to maintain am 
lop both bl bll< igrj nil ical and extension aspects* 
lirandi s work, and to contribute professlonaUy to da 
development of the public services In senonl niwiSS 
lHk ^J&« plac i s - Rou] ° vai resettlement aUowanc« oi ™ 
to £500 and separation allowances of £8 per week wfll S 
paid In upproprliite rases. m w 

A tecriMloB nf tlia post and ail application form may bt 
obtained from the County Librarian, County Librartw 
Jlendquartcr.s, Holton, Oxford OX9 1QQ. 

Closing date : 15tli September. 


, . MANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Community Studies 
, . . DEPARTMENT of library and information 
STUDIES 

Research Assistant 

required fnr a study, in co-operation with the Laucartin 
Library, of public library provision of on-line bibliographic 
Information rctrlevul services. The study is supported by 
the British Library. Research and Development Departmot 
Applications are Invited from graduates, or holders « 
: equivalent professional qiinllflcaLioiis, preferably with i 
knowledge of social science research methods or oadiu 
• Information retrieval. This appointment Is for a nuxiuna 
nf 18 iiioiitli-s, uud will be based In Ti-eston, 

Salary scale : £.1,468 tn 0,747. . • • 

i For rm-thci' particulars nnd application form (reluriubk 
- by 15 Scptembei- J r j7S) plcusc send a sclf-oddi-cssed eaiti- 
ope marked M CS/237 *' to the Secretary, Manchcsier Poly 
! technic, All Saints,’ Manchester, M15 6BI1.' 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Ul): 
rartaq at the Cement and Concrete Association. Tlw 
person appointed 'will be responsible for Acquiettioni 
and Periodicals. Some calnioguing work is Involved. 
An A.L.A., aged between 25-30. with at laast two years 
expurlence is preferred. 

Tlie Association provides a comprehensive reaetfck 
advisory, in for mat Ion nnd training eervlce to the U.K 
Construction industry on nil aspects ol concrete tech- 
nology and construction. . , 

The past is permnuent nnd pensionable with Ufa assLK- 
nnce cover. Salary Rubjeci to negotiation. 

Applications end requests lor further Inloriqalion In writing 
to: Personnel Officer. CEMENT AND CONCRETE ASSO- 
CIATION, Woxham Springs, SUOUQH SL3 8PL. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS LIBRARY 

CATALOGUING SEaiON . 

Catalpguers-2 posts 


t • 


Tha Houbo of Commons Library has vscancloB (* 

Cnialoguor. one pa<mnnonl. antf one tompoiary Jor w* j 
Irom 2nd October. ' ihr„ru miRiihmilana and eapern 


catalogulnq work reqmr 
Salary £3.078 p.a.-£5.fl44 


qunliiicflilonB and 


Library 
required 

a. ■£5,0-14 p 

Write lor further detail a end application form . “'SmT (NU 
Seollon (neforanoe 20/29), House ql Commons. .UnMn 
Closing (fale lor return o / applloallons 12lh SeptsmBw. iiw 
will be held on 22nd Soplember. 


n. Non-cofiulbufoiy mW ^ | | II -- 
application lorm jo ■ oM- 


LIBRARY ASSfSTANT 


Tne Insinuie s library requires an assistant “4th Hbrani/jf#* 
to Join e Irlondly |n,l lively (jroup at people. T™ ' ««*■• 

the book lending counter, wilh oppwiunlllea lor •*P e ' i® 

t sections This is an inleresllng library ha J dl , Snr rth 11 *- 
problems fioni mnnagnrs boin in Industry end puD ". ■. ug ee.1 
/t I* you er® looking lor a moro da mending Job. , 

J - Salary range £2.617 to £3,000 including London alW^ 1 ** - _ 

_ iniehiv* 

j Write or telephone lor further details or pSarv&rfflmenJ 1 
, to : Staff OHIcer, British Institute of jpT. 

8 /lanagemenl House, Parker StroBt, London 
Tel. 01-405 3458. 



oooeoooseeooosefioooooo®©©*®®®®®®^ 0 
o 


o The Royol Institution of Chortered SurWT®^ 

8 , Assistant Librarian 



(Cataloguer) 


8 

8 

o 

s 

8 ■ 


APWICMIONS arc mtilcJ from rHARTfa L JJ ^ 
nr Hv.iv.- nli.» Jn,,e I’V II 

cqiiiiakuli. . . fcnice 


cqiiiiak-Mli. , , -11M1 u..n;ce w™ '.viirt'.'-iti 

The RIC X I Itirjr* lecrvpcrMts an 7;J 0 rU3i > » 

diaiki v- ill . U- C-jisliipuins > lie IpUHidion *“.,a Jeslnd ^j. JH 
wdlewllunv. biliur . duliL". v..ll litfllude * 

inqidrlL- un any Mihirwt - ><l iileiOit M* ** V* bfijS/ r 

_ I3.6iiii.i3.niin p. n . OffU f . 1 

O- ! ApplicnlUmv nllli CMrriv<i(um vllac . F**! 01 ; . 

O - 12 Urvai OL-Liiyt- 1 iinduu KW|R 3 All. ■ ..jj 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

' 1 11 - - 


^Depute Chief Librarian and 
Cultural Services Officer 

Salary £6D03 toC AA07pcr annum iudunve 


librarian. Application* are Invited from°q u shfi ■{[ M ? utcu} l- A Af A to Chief 

■ ««r.I yean . 

iDvenrlydc District has 10 libraries a i - . „ 

f; ^ Glasgow, 

. flay aojkjlnucohn. The population is approxlfnate^ 105,00^ inVerkqi, Wemyss 

Application forln* (rcturnabla by 13,li, September, * ^ 1 

J978) and Job Descripiious nre available C=f — 

from the Clilef Personucl Officer, -Municipal mVefClVOB 
“5^“ I,0ck ' VA ™ 1LY * S’eftpliOnV 0475 Hdfstrlaic^^U 

Tbi* ii a rc-advcl ibcmcw. Frevi.HH diiplicsiiu need 

not re-apply. j 


ASSISTANT 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Fo-.li'f '.VnuL-lqi I iimtoij la * 
.eadlnq Uriii'.i rnjlnnwliq and 
(.onsirni. Him Cuniiuctor to tho 
Intoriiiiion u Dll, Puhoclieirilcni 
ftowwlnu Indusnira. Tho 
Llbraiy and Infonrallon Service 
based til our inoimrn licnd office 
In Rondluo. yirvM Dm CO ni- 
mwclal, technical and economic 
iniCfm.iUun noeda of stall In 
head plllce and Associated 
companies. 

Wo th«¥ lnve a vacancy for a 
qualified Assistant Infoimallon 
Olilctr io bo roaponaiuio lor 
monllortay wwld procees plant 
actlvlly ulfecllng Die company’s 
buBinaas and dlssnmlnailnB nows 
an poienllol market opporiunl- 
iloe and pollllco-eoonomlo 
dove lop monis to mHikolina prt- 
bonnel and lop manaaemenl. 
Applicants should bo graduaiBB 
In Sclonco or Eriginoorlna or 
have an oqulvalonl qualification 
in the Information Held, with 
pome erperlenco In technical or 
loc hn> coinniorciai information 
WCA. 

Salary la dependent on ago and 
brt will oerlaloly 
the high quaifly of tho 

S xswi wo itra seeking. 

ur hompany benellte Inohido 
rioxlbla working hour*, premium 
paid ovorllme, 60p dally lun- 
choon.vouoherB. company bos son 
ticket piirohaae scheme, pernio n 
and llfo assuranca policies to- 
gethor with oxcallont working 
oondltlona In our air condi- 
tioned of II cos in central Reading, 
opposite Reading station. 


S ll you would like to apply,, 
lease contact Cloud I ■ Cunning-' 
,n ! Foeter Wheeler Limited, 


Foster Wlioeler House, Station 
nOBd, Heading. Telephone Reed- 
Ing 585211, exl. M34. 


Greater London 
Arts Association 

C. Day Lewis 
Fellowship 

Applications are invited from published creative writers 
fSrnrwSLS? FbIIows,iI P at Vauxhafl Manor Girls’ 
yew 197fr7g Ve ' L ° nd ° 11 S Wa ' for lhe academic 

The writer will tie expected to spend two days a week at 

the AiSU rinB * hlS ff rl0d| 8n00l,r »fl*i‘a and stimulating 

■J^^iL 0 T and «n litsrature. The 

wand wjH be negotiable to a maximum of £2,750. 

tekan n up fl ° n ^ dBt * Wh0n the te,towah, P “n fcm 
Applications, Including details e f publlcaUons and 
«Pert«=. Ml b. w ^ T h1 LhU u » 
Officer, Greater London Aria Association 25/31 
Tavistock Place, London WC1H «SF, by September Knd! . 
TTiJs la a re-adverttsemont. previous trpplloante will be 
reconsidered and need not apply again. 




North-Eastern Education 
and Library Board 


Scientific 

Archive 

Management 

Huntingdon Research Centra the largest 
wnract research oraanisatlon in airope; needs an 
Ansdrol to head tlte Centre’s newly established 
™(ic0rchiye. The archive contains all the raw 
to produced In the course of toxicologicnl 
tJWKli, Including both documentary and non- 
• matcrialsj nnd Ims its own 

: l,nil - anJ • 

Bb WMW«mn qualified orpnrt-quaHfied in 


' , , V; “V 'y-Mi.; vj/sju iiuii ui IIIU 

working with two Assistants. %u will be 
^»«edto contribute substantially to the 

A® Centre offers 

^s^ ssssssssssr- 

,0 Londo "“ » ,ld 

^MnSt erinfomintion nn ^ nno PP 1 ‘ Cftli onfom\ 


Pcluafe or 
Nified Librarian? 

ifi btudlng « adm > nistr aH°n of the Llbraiy: 

5! fields foMho Pr Pi^ nfl , the U8e °* literature in ail 
Jfclss muMhml UK ■ ma Ior lending service. 
J^ffieaiion enThf « d ! 0r8 ° < or equivalent) or a lib- 
2H and^in^Ha 8 ,n teresled in llbraiy and informa- 
system* pIS,. l J ena 9amant and organisation of 
B^enfl^P,S£ rt8no « would be an advantage but 
be olven t0 with a 
J? a vtaanBuf nf !, n to general posts fhere 

Ufa MJ^. o andida te with a degree In ohem- 

I ^terite6liSS« p r? , f red t0 traln * *»n bufexer 
m noZiC^ Information service. 

L # !^ B nen^*JSS h J liflhef qualifications or eon- 
^Wpa. 08 be appointed on the seals 


^ ffift ,® x PBrterieo'**'^.7. l . u V "U"W Muniin^auuiia ui M 
pa. 09 bs appointed on the sof 

3 ^l^ li °N6n f ^ m ^w yfnenl are ,} nheif to tho 
and dS' 000 ? bu,or y Pension scheme. 
aPPlIoatlon form (to be return 


!BJl' ,, jailB m "-‘"luiuuiory penBion acneme. 

187af n rti app 081,0,1 form (*® be returned 
nSLSV”. write to : Raortiltmeitt Sec- 

™ We « >'<>^hf?^Lsi3 t 7BQ. DIViSl0n ' BM '° n SP8 ' 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
j SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 

1 EDITOR 

Applications me Invited tor tlie challtuglng position of 
Editor to LISA, die appointment to take effect from 
. J ft?o imry ’ J? 79 - JWe Wish to fill the post before die end 
>• ,i 8 ’^ tiut dl ° b-ansfer ol duties from tlie present 
Editor to tlie new con take place as smoothly as possible, 
tnudldutek must "be Chartered Librarians mth a wide- 
ranging intorcbt In die professional literature; the ability 
to write clear, concise English ; a flair for detailed index- 
fag | detorml nation fo camiiloto a Job under pressure ; and 
1 udmijifstrativa skills sufficient to fcirit together the con- 
»?. l . lU S? 8 mnde by. In-bouse staff .at LA ncadounriers, 
Asllb library staff and tho outside panel or foreign langu- 
age abstractors. B 

Computerised production techniques {ire employed so ex- 

B crtlsc In tills area would bo an 'additional advantage, 
tilaiy Is on u scale £5,985-£6,818 p.ni according to cxpmi- 
once. 

PtirUnr details arc available' from the PublfslUnc Mannecr. 
Letters of application (to arrive not later than 25tfi fep- 
lember. 1978) should be sam tn th?> Pnhitahii-D u. « nD » 


,^bw. T97^rWoiijd' be' suit' to the Publishing Mnnnger, 
Tho LI Is ranr Association, 7 Rldgmount Streot. London 

WClta 7A£« 


Leeds 


•sh Library 




POLYTECHNIC " 

Polytechnic Llbraiy 

ASSISTANT TUTOR-LIBRARIANS (LECTURER I) 

For Environment, Construction and Design (special- 
isms : Building, Civil Engineering). 

For Business and Social Sciences ( specialisms : 
Audio-visual materials, and Psychology or Economics/ 
Business. Studies), 

NJC Conditions of Servloes. : l( : 

Salary scale : £3,192-25,334. 

Delef/s froiti: ' 

The Services Officer (TL29), Leeds PolylecHnlc, 
Calvert ey Street, Leeds L81 SHE. TeL 0632 462923. 

Closing date: 15th September, 1976. PJda&e eocloee 
s.a.0. 


POWYS COUNTY COUNCIL 
LIBRARIES a MUSEUMS DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

C3,732*&4,146 l p.a. (fnc<) (Brecon). 

AppliunU should }»■ QuallHed ;Llbr«rtanR .and will be primarily 
concerned with the Ubranr Befyloe to Children end Soheoh In the 
southern Atbb of the Ootrnly. . 

Qeneroua nelopeUon Exp^neae payablp,-.. . .. 

Further Parlldulere end Applleelloo. Forma Rvaltable r r ofll the . 
Personnel Officer, Powye County. Hall. Llandrindod Walla, io whom 
oompla led forme should be returned by no leler-lhen Mondey; 26 th 1 
September, m • - 1 


Applloallons are Invltop ter lhe following post t 

South Divisional Library Headquarters, Joymount 
Court, Cnrrlckforgus 

DIVISIONAL LIBRARIAN 

^lery eeele i te.rrs-es.BM per annum 

«MT‘ESdiE, ll R WSTa 
,ri tigxz ubr,ri -'“ - *«.u iw 
iarfsn. asajajrflft.f' <« ™> «« >. ^ 

Tho above pool is open to both men and women. 

Cnnvaaeiog In pny form will disqualify. 


QHIFFITH UNIVERSITY 
Aueiralla 

THE SCHOOL OF NUMANITIB8 
AND ITS INSTITUTE FOR 
MODERN BIOGRAPHY 

BIOGRAPHY 
LECTURESHIP _ 
(Raedvatllsed position) 
QrlRHIi Univeraily , , located Tn 
Brisbane, enrolled Ifa Aral, alu- 
denta In 107fi. The Univorelly la 
orouileed In lour SohoolB and ie 
■ commuted '.to mulUdtealpllnary 
Btiidy, and to loam teaching, |n 
1070 tho Softool of Humanities 
will hnve a population or acme 
, 470 undergraduate and poit- 

S radiiaie etudCnte. The Inalltute 
u Modern Biography IS a unit 
founded In 1870 to further the 

B radical and tho ore t teal study ct 
terery and hlatorleai biography. 
It lunotlons under the auaploee of 
lha School of Humaniiras and Is 
directed by Professor Andrew 
Plaid. The Institute also hae ln- 
ieraaia In Aslan, aoleiUIRo end 
oral biography, maintaining a 
aeries ol adwmcBd Seminars on 
biographical loploa, and plana to 
initiate, eerlee of rundad ra- 
reaearch projecls within the 
8ohool. The Institute has a part- 
time raeaeroh aseielant, and ated 
a ourrenl Visiting Fellow, Dr. 

» Cameron Hfipelhurat. • 
AppJl 8 .atlone. 8 rs Invited bent man . 
no womeA H wnii, aultebrs, qua|h 
MHOru ter, tti* al>oVw^entimted 
position. The posJlion advertlaad 
w one. T|w parson 

appointed -Will divide hie or bar 
lime equally between Un agttvl- 
tlee or the Institute and the 
School and will be expected to 
demons I rate a.oleir background 
■ and ^wjne ^prlor aohfavemerrt In 

oarSa may B aleo C haw'otSer^reBa 
of oompetenoe such m modem 
oomparstlya flteratura and/or 
•cola I history which will serve 
™»«ta of the School ol 
Humanities, where they will be 
required to participate In under- 
graduate (earthing programme* 
5V.1 P«2P r «<*“M® euper vision. 
Although the position |a primarily 
a toe china appointment, It | B g*. 
Pen led that ttwaupoeeflulappH- ] 


5sr- wiit 

“nlfy.ta fhf prowlh and robearoh 
aollvftlas of the Imtlliit*. 

The appointment will be eh a 
twee-year fixed-term biela and 
the salary will be within the 
Looturer range. ,IAfB,17fl- 
SA19,B40 per annum, depondlrtg 
upon quBfipoaiione and expert! 
•noe. Further Informeiron '(* 
available born the AaaeelaNon of 
.(^mbimgllfi Unfvereltlea 

i«wofH. P r“, . 

^EBI 1 .blwa on T'-Oefcber, ■ 
n,,w} 


I Brighton 
Poljfttthnfc 

LEARNING RESOUR^S 

u librarian 

woed, Metal, Ceramloa snd 

_ 84,101%% p.a. 

Ui.J'i- 1 1 'S 0,a, » oeramloe end 

footerS ,nd d&Bj 8n 
required to net as Course 

Resources OUluer |g support RA 

Iaer , *^Sl B n,- 0 i ffa ® * n U>0 * 8 Bul »- 
m In 

iJ1,,l,u,ron 

: DISTANT COURSE 
RESOURCES OFFICER 


i J 1 " * u «nsr ptoJas- 

mSdta uK 9 rn n, " lar mil,ir - 
wjhar delalte and application 
te* fro™ Personnel CMfteer! 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENQLI8H 

TUTOR 

iSPilSu ,0B * .W 4nv*i*tS boro 

tf® eraduatea 

“togljli. Appointee will be 
-*• ^ u,or ■'dually in 
«S course, Engllah 

tata'iSl “SL“SSP w},h 

OM. * M M'cWle 

Engllah, Auetrallan Literature 
or Amerfcan Literature may 
Oppoitunlllae for 
toaohlng at aenlor levels In 



■ . 


1 ■* 

4, ‘ ' • 

I- 'i-1 I . , f ■ < 


•hoa nn. . 10112 . pk 

90 Saptambar, IBM 
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